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i PREFACE 


For, having gone over to the new World, 
before the commencement of hoſtilities ; 
and by an extraordinary diſpoſition of oc- 
currences, as will appear in the ſequel, have 
been perfectly verſant in the country, in its 
ſeveral degrees of cultivation and maturity: 
beſides, in the progreſs of my peregrinati- 
ons, having had occaſion, for a confiderable 
time, to be an inhabitant of the new Settle- 
ments, on the banks of the great Onto; 


and there to explore thoſe vaſt and extenfive 


ginal ſtate, as well as to be ſometime a- 
— —— An 


„„ courſe of fablequene 
events, that once happy ConTinesT came 
to be involved in all the horrors and cala- 
mities of an internal war, I had not only an 
opportunity of obſerving the graduated diſ- 
ſemination of enthuſiaſm and rancour, but 
was perfonally preſent in ſome of the prin- 
progreſs of this unhappy conteſt. 


of —- 
e RK 2 4 0 vi 


Dor, in order. to. clucidate the Turns, 
it will here be neceffary to obſerve, that the 
various incidents herein exhibited, are ſe- 
verally introduced, according to the time in 
which they reſpectively occured ;. and are 
conciſely diſcuſſed, with ſuch 2 degree of 

picuiry, impartiality, and candour, as 
every unbiaſſed peruſer ſhall ſee proper to 


g  * 


In proſecution of which ſyſtem, the un- 
commonly elegant City of Pj1LaDELPHIA 
is mimately deſcribed; and the various in- 
ternal regulations, and way. of living of 
lonies, previous to theſe diſturbances, or in 
their former happy flate, are treated as 
worthy of particular aucacion. 


Tax Account of the beginnings and pro- 
| greſs of the war, with the various opinions 
of all ranks of people in che Colonies on 
that occafion, having been immediately 
taken from reality, is allowed, by the 
greateſt exiſtent judge of literary compoſ- 
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rue eren tas 
ing now rendered thetnſelves conſpicuous 
all over Europe, it is to be preſumed, chat 
the fpirit of emigration, which ſo much 
prevailed at the cement of the war, 
will immediately, on the cftabliſhment of 
peace, break out with renovated vigour : 


and that myriads, who are now wreſtling 
with grim Pznvzy, will then ſeek an af: 


- 


, 

. 

; 
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be met with in that country, che manner 
of travelling into the NaN] SgTTLENENTS, 


tations, as my thorough knowlege of bete 
* neceffurily required. | l=nicter or 


and candour, may have extiibucd differenc 
 vourable view; 


taken in the generah-bureefpettively a 
plicd to thoſe who may have a@tudwmyor- 


being « franger is h land; — 
order to remove ſome of theſe difficulties, 
made fach an exhibition of the reception to 


the way of knowing the quality of the 
land, and of the varigus ways and means 


4 #4 


Arrioven in che courſe of dete bis- 
0185, a punctual adberence to veracity 


deſcriptions of perſons, in rather an unfa- 
yet itisibymb:means-to be 
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Taz various employments in which 1 
am neceflarily enguged, and the brevity of 
and finiſhed, have obliged me to. ſacrifice 
ſublimity to perſpicuity, and to narrate al- 
moſt extempore.—However, from indiſpyt- 
able authority, I am. induced 20 believe, 
it will de found. to he e eue 
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very immaterial; being as yet but little 


of the Forth: and the tenour of the whole 
hann. 
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| CHAD 5 
I embark for, and arrive at Philadelphia. -A 
tion of the fituation, plan, houſes, ftrects, public 
| ' buildings, civil 5 commerce and nam ſac- 


. account of the ſeveral provinces, 
and of the country in genersl, in its then happy ftate. 
AVING finiſhed my education, and made 


tended peregrinations, I cmabarked at Greenock, ian 
C 
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the beginning of the year 1774, for PuLapzLema, 
in North Aurica; and, after a paſlage of near ten 


this city, before 1 had ſeen it, I was no leſs fur- 
rar 


the point where the rivers unite, and about one 
hundred miles from the occan. — The plan of the 
city extends the whole breadth between the two 


rivers (which is two miles) by a number of firects, 


parallel to each other; the midmoſt of which, or high- 
ſtreet, is 100 feet wide, and the reſt 30.—Theſe are 


_ of fireets of the fame breadth; and forming exact 
ſquares, containing ſeveral acres of land each —It 
is at preſent built the whole breadth of the plan, 


| 


DsLawart and the Scavyiimsn, OY 


again epd at right angles, by an equal number. 


extending along the Delaware near two miles, and 


being nothing more as yet, than a2 


kill; the reſt 
beautiful common, interſperſed with a few gentle 
men's ſeats, built upon the plan. 


gradual, but very gentle aſcent from the river; 
which greatly adds, not only to the beauty, but 
ſalubrity of the town.—The houſes are cloſs built, 


in ftreight lines along the fides of the ſquares, 


made bricks ; one half of which being leaded black, 


The ground, upon which the city ſtands, has 2 


moſtly three or four ſtories high, of very handſome 


In each ſtreet are two rows of handſome 
which, when Rs od apPear- 
2 4 
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| ance; on account of the fireigheneſs of the feet, 


and levelncſs of the ground. There is alſo a ſtrong 


every half hour after eleven o'clock, and pre- 

| ferve peace, and good order, in that great and 
Pneu city. 

Having been ſome time in Philadelphia, and ac- 


quainted with a number of the principal merchants, 
-I confequently had an opportunity of learning the 


various movements of the great machinery of com- 
wmerce, which enriched the aftive and induſtrious 
part of the inhabitants of that city.—It's nano 
extends the whole length of the town, along the 
Delaware, (which is here about a mile broad) by 
a chain of ſpacious quays, and commodious wharfs, 


to which veſſels of very large burthen may lay their : 
broadfides, and diſcharge their cargoes into the 
merchants ſtores and ware-rooms, by the affiftance 


4 there erected for that purpole. 


bo agent workin, 2 free trade with almoſt all na- 


quantities of proviſions and lumber; and received, 


ir. return, the various neceſſaries and laxuries of 
Efe, peculiar to thoſe countries —From Europe they 


were ſupplied with the various articles of 
and falt ; with hard-ware, and ſome other artificial 
From the Atlantic aud, they had 
plenty of excellent wine; and from the Weſf-Indies, 


Auctions, peculize to thoſe fertile Hands. — With 


RT ws. kept during the night, which 


tions of the world, whither they exported vaſt 


n fugar, m- 


EF * —— 


_ and dealt; to a confiderable extent with the ocher 


tors) were fold to the higheſt bidder, and uſed by 
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flouriſhing Towns of — 
GuzsT=z, BuzimneToON, and Tanrron, upon the 
Delaware; with the populous iahad Towns of 
. 8. 


. 


- ods hath. :andthe anmanting 


* 
they eee | 
country, which they ſent to the Weſik-Indies, and 


ſeveral nations in Europe, as payment of their im- 


ports. — They alſo. employed a number; of: vellcls, 


in the Logwood trade, from the Bay of Honduras ; 


8 — — 
of boats in the Newfoundland fiſheries. 
There were even found among thoſe. fans. of | 


rend and liberty, perſons, whoſe infatiable ava» 


rice led them into that inhumane and barbarous 
beanck of commerce, of carrying flaves from the 
coaſt of Guinea to the Wef-Indies and Firginia, 
where thoſe poor creatures (equally entitled to R 
berty, and the rights of mankind with their cap- 


their maſters in the moſt cruel and barbarous man- 
ner.—Another deſcription of ſaui drivers, or dealers 
in men, were thoſe, who brought over ſhip loads 
of Iriſh indented ſervants, which they fold in the 
country, to an amazing advance upon what they 
had coſt them:——There were 'alſo itinerant ad- 
venturers, whodrove out numbers of horſes, loaded | 
with rum, trinkets, and coarſe European mann- 
facturea, to the Indian nations, where they bartered 
them for ſkins and furs, 2 


Ignorant people, to an inconceivable advantage. 
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Ship-building was carried on there in the greateſt 
nicety and perfection, and conſtituted a conſider. 
able part of their commerce. Theſe they generally 
ſent out loaded with the produce of the country, 
and fold the veſſel as well as the cargo. There 


Money of all nations 


but a paper currency ſtruck by order of the Pro- 
The inhabitants of Philadelphia, and the coun- 
try in general, ſeemed to be eminently poſſeſſed 
of the agreeable and engaging qualities of their 
genius.—They were naturally active, lively, and 
allectionate, and ſpoke the Engliſh language in its 
larly poſſeſſed of an openeſs of manner, and polite 
freedom of behaviour, which is agree- 
able to ſtrangers, and is the natural effefts of the 
of wel-bchaved people.—Good qualities, and a pro- 
per behaviour, were only neceffary for procuring 
reſpect and eſteem ; and even places of public truſt: 
in theſe, property was no way eſſential, unleſs at- 
tended with merit in the poſſeſſor. 


was current there: they had no ſpecie of their own, 
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r 

resse 
vileges of proper members of Society, till ſuch time 
as they were fully convinced of the contrary ; and 


' when that happened to be the caſe, no fucce im 


the world, or any pecuniary conkderation, could 
prevent perſons of an irregular orrincontinent be- 
haviour, from falling under the general odium and 
contempt, of all ſenſible and creditable people. 
oy arrogance, and haughty indigence, had 
themſelves + - 
abhorred, and contemned, by that ſo- 


more attentive to the rules of good breeding, and 
dues of fociety, than another. ut as it is an al- 


lowed fact, that noxious weeds will fprout 
in the molt en ces, 2nd cultivated Bl; 
fo, there were even found in America, as well as 
in other places, perſons paoſſeſſed of a prepoſterous, 
inconſiſtency of thought, who aſſected to ſupply the 
deficiency of their real conſequence in life, by a 
— —— 
ingy ri & only deſpicable, but exceeds 
No country whatever, could boaſt of 2 
equitable hee of a, than exiſted in mo of 
Britiſh colonies in America. They were not 


oz 


heir political fyſtem conſiſted of the 
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only mild and falutary, but in every reſpect, fully 
adapted to the ſecurity of civil and religious liberty. 


and council; a provincial affembly elected by the 
people ; with juſtices of the peace, and inferior ma- 
giſtrates, much of the fame nature with thoſe in 
England. —All trifling differences, were generally 
referred to wiſc and prudent arbitrators ; * 
might otherwiſe have cnfued. | 
moons — ogadetons; K:was 


_enafted, That all bankrupts, or inſolvent debitors, 


' Gould be fold, or indented, to ferve in whatever 


general induſtrious diſpoſition of the people, and 
their legiſlators, it was alſo provided, That all or- 
phans, or poor children, ſhould be bound out in 
proper families till they were of age, where - they 
were maintained, clothed, and educated, and were 


learned fuch trades or employments, as their gehius 
and diſpoſition ſeemed moſt 


naturally inclined to. 
Although, by the legiflation of that country, 
theft was only puniſhable by fining; yet, by the 


general induſtry, and cafy circumſtances of the 
people, it was ſeldom known to be put in practice. 


| woman of character, he ſhould either be obliged to 


marry her, or pay fuch 2 fortune, as it could be | 
made evident, her parents were able to give her, 
or ſhe might otherwiſe be poſſeſſed of. 


: 
——— ow for ſuch a time E 
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Taxes were almoſt ſtrangers in that country: 
one of a very ſingular nature, I remember of, al- 
though at that time too young to feel its eſſecta, 
which was an annual impoſt, upon young men of 
every deſcription, from the age of twenty-one till 
they were married. This had been previoully in- 
tended, to encourage population, but was antici- 
pated by the natural fociality of the people. 

Learning had arrived to a tolerable degree of 
proficiency, in that country — They had ſeveral 


of brighter geniuſes, or more corrett and animated 
writers than America. | 

Although, in moſt of the provinces, there was 
no cilabliſhed religion; yet no country whatever, 
poſſeſſed more of the peace, harmony, and charity, 
peculiar to the r 


very 133 and other ſemin -- 
ries of learning ; and few places could produce men 
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as well as through the interior parts of Pennfylva- 
nia and Maryland, which I found, to my great a- 
mazement, abounded with every thing neceffary or 
deſirable in life, to ſuch a degree, as is almoſt be- 
yond the power of deſcription. 

The Colonies of North America are, for the moſt 
part, exceedingly level, for more than one hundred 
miles back from the ocean; having only gradual 


rivers, moſt of which riſe in the Apalachian or 
Alliginay mountains. | 
The country is originally covered with excellent 
wood, of a moſt enormous fize and altitude; the 
different ſpecies of which, with the manner of ſet- 
tling and clearing of land, I ſhall afterwards have 
occaſion to deſcribe, when I come to the new ſet- 
tlements and fronticr country.—lt is now tolerably 
clear, and well fenced, for about two hundred 
miles back from the ocean; and the foil being of 
a black dry mould, without being manured, pro- 
duces excellent wheat, rye, barley, Indian corn, 
beans and peas, with a few oats, which they ſow 
for their horſes; they do not thrive in 
that warm climate. There is alſo, in the greateſt 
perfection and plenty, every ſpecies of roots, 
flowers, and vegitables, to be found in any garden 
or hot-bed in Europe. 

The woods are well ſtored with wild-grapes, 


traw-berries, plumbs, and mulberries, with other 
ſpontaneous fruits and berries —Fruits of all kinds | 


ſeem natural to this country; apples, pears, cher- 
ries, and peaches, grow in incredible plenty. The 


aſcents, fufficient to convey the pumberiels freſh 


a 3b. 
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which, is free to every one who pleaſes. — The 
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trees require no grafting ; and the fruit is much 
Almoſt every farmer has ten acres, or fo, of an 
orchard, for the uſe of his family; the fruit of 


and cherry-trees, which not only afford an agree- 
able ſhade, but a cooling repaſt to the weary tra- 
veller. Hemp and flax were conſiderable articles 
in their produce; the feed of the latter they care- 
fally preſerved, and exported to Europe. — Hops 
ſeem to be natives of this country; and all kind of 
garden ſtuſſa come to great perfection. 

Almoſt every ſpecies of European animals have 
been tranſported thither ; which generally degene- 
rate in fize and ferocity, but acquire a greater de- 
gree of mettle and fagacity. Thoſe moſt in uſe, 
are horſes, cows, ſheep, and hogs; the latter of 
which, they have in amazing numbers. Poultry 
ene, 
hens, and ducks. 

Wild beaſts and reptiles are moſily baniſhed from 


the old ſettlements; but theſe I hall afterwards 


have occaſion to deſcribe, when I come to the new 


ſettlements, and Indian country. However, there 


ſtill remain ſeveral forts of quadrupeds, fowls, and 
inſets: the moſt remarkable of which, is the pole- 
cat, whoſe urine is of fach a nauſeous and abomi- 
nable nature, that when he throws it upon a tra- 
veller, (which he can do with great dexterity,) the 
approach of the unlucky perſon is difagreeably pro- 
claimed, even at a great diſtance; and his preſence 
| D 2 . 


| 
| 
| 
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carefully avoided by all, till fach time as be rids 


himſelf of the unſavoury perſume; which can be 
eſſected no other way, than either totally ejecting 


the cloaths beſprinkled, or burying them for a con- 


 fiderable time under ground. 


There are yet variety of ſquirrels, of different 
forts; which are little cleanly animals, with long 
buſhy tails, and can leap, with furprizing agility, 
from one tree to another. They live moſtly upon 
walnats, cheſnuts, and hickery nuts; but often 
ö 
ters corn. 

Wild geeſe and ducks are indifferently ſearce in 
the old ſettlements; but pigeons 
plenty in the fall of the year 
country are amazingly beautiful ; but not fuch de- 
lightful ſongſters as thoſe in Great-Britain. The 
nightingales and humming-birds make very agree- 
able muſic, with the numberieſs fwarms of bees, 
which lodge in the trunks of hollow trees; and are 
frequently robbed of large quantities of honey by 
the country people. In the ſummer evenings, 
the owls, bull-frogs, tree-frogs, and other reptiles 
222 beafle, meke Ä — wad 
hideous noiſe. 

The fotos bs is commry tov e 
tled; the ſxy almoſt perpetually clear; and the air 
not only exceedingly pure, but very falubrious. — 
The ſpring begins about the firſt of April, which 
is an agreeable month. About the beginning of 
May the trees put out, and almoſt every ſpecies of 
„ The 


„ 
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Their houſes in the country are generally two 
tories high; laid out in the moſt clegant, taſty, 
and convenient manner. The firſt houſe upon 2 
is always of wood: when they find it | 
build a new one of ſtone or bricks, 


vivacity incident to the climate; and are na- 
turally free, open, and polite in their manner, as 
well as hoſpitable and generous in their difpofitions. 
The greateſt ſociality, harmony, and unity, pre- 
vail among all ranks of free, well-behaved white 
people. — The richeſt planter in Pennfylvania, has 
never more than one table; at which he, and all 
white ſervants, promiſcuouſly fit down. 
Their dreſs is entirely adapted for utility and 
eaſe; and varies according to the ſeaſon of the 


to expire on the ſpot, rather than be outdone. 

In the month of September they ſow the wheat, 
and rye, and plough it with 2 little light plough, 
of a very nice conſtruction, drawn by two horſes, 


which are drove by the ſame perſon that holds. — 


Dut it was 
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There is a fort of barley which is ſown in the fall 
of the year, nd on EI WI WTO 

No country whatever, could be more advanta- 
geous or agreeable, for induſtry in general, than 
this. Almoſt every deſcription of mechanies, or 


where they lived in ſuch a Hence, caſe, kberty, 


and reſpect, as is altogether inconceivable to thoſe 


practifing fimilar employments in Europe. a 
Expert workmen in farming, never engaged by 


the time, but took work by the piece; fuch as, 


clearing a field, or making of fence rails; and al 
ways lived at their employer's houſe, while 2-doing 
the job; where they fat at the table with, and fared 
in the ſame manner as the maſter of the family. 
ally the cafe, that new incomers, 
or labourers unacquainted with the nature of the 
country, hired'by the month, or the day, for ſome 
time at firſt. And thoſe who were under the dif- 
—_—__ —— — 

n 
to work for ſome years, or nothing mare 
ir cloathing, and alone bore the 


than 2 
of ſervants; although they alſo fat at the table with 
their maſters: and, at the expiration of thei time, 
received a ſuit of new cloaths, a new ax, and ſome 


other implements, when they commenced freemen, 
and undertook work for themſelves, till ſuch time 
as they found it convenient to go out to the new 
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ſettlements, and 

a FJ, 1 or otherwiſe procure, a 

preceeding deſcription, , with 
r 
2. America, except Virginia, where the prin- 
I ee the raiſing of which, em- 
n with war rela, 
in ſubjection, by a ſet of perſons, not al- 

2 — 

when wied, was either fold, or 
n 2 great many of whom 
bo | en erage pores 
retained an enormous quautity of the di- 
_ peculiar to their native country. 
_ had been eſtabliſhed in 
Virginia, a free toleration to every profeſſion 
a — 
. prafligacy, and 
Carolinas, owing to their ſouthern ſituation, 
a 1 : their winter is ſo very mild, that 
2 withſtands the heat of the meridian 
principal produce is indigo and rice; 


in the woods; and it is 
2 5 very common for 
ne planter dat. and each 
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from the middle colonies in produce, and internal 
regulations ; but, on account of their northern fi- 
tuation, have longer and colder winters; although 
their farmer is almoſt as warm as in New-York, 
which is much the fame with Pennſylvania and its 
neighbouring colonies, already deſcribed. | 

Poverty was almoſt a ſtranger in that happy 
country ; and whoever happened to be unfortu- 
nately reduced, and were unable to work, were 
always 12 for, by the county 
in which he lived. 


Thus that happy people lived, rolling in caſc, 
liberty, and affluence, with every other bleſſing of 
life. But as theſe are often productive of pride, 
with all its hideous train of diſcontent, felf-import- 
ance, and jngratitude ; fo, to theſe may be aſcribed 
part of the riſc of theſe unhappy diſturbances, which 
have not only torn the huſband from his loving 
wife, the parent from the beloved children, the 
brother from the darling ſiſter. and the friend from 
his conkdent ; but has raiſed thoſe State- 
_ convulſions, which have not only ſhaken the Bri- 
_ tiſh empire from its loweſt baſis, but ſet all Europe 
in a political flame.—A proper inveſtigation into, 
and diſcuſſion of the riſe, progreſs, and eſſects of 
which, ſhall employ great part of the fubſequent 
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ec Ka K V 
The cauſes, and political ſprings, of the war between | 


among the people All the duties in America remov- 
ed, except three-pence on the pound of tes. —Troops 
ſent over to enforce the authority of the Excyſe-men. 
de tragical cells thereof in the city of 
—Tea ſent to Boſton, and deſtroyed by the 


| eftablifhed through the ſeveral Colonies. 


m endir to dillaate the af. end polite 


ſprings, of the unhappy diſputes between Great- 
Britain and her Colonies; it will be found nece- 
fary, to take a retroſpect view of matters, fince the 
impoſition of the ſtamp- act, in the year 1764, which 
firſt arouſed the jealouſy and reſentment of the 
Colonift — 


4 & 24 + 4 


to affert, and maintain, the f C 
Britain, over thoſe vaſt and extenſive dominions.” 


indefatigable induſtry, had procured to them- 
T Ro 
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The advocates for, and againſt, the propriety of 
derbolts of argument, that it will be found difficult 
for impartial people, to determine on either fide of 


the queſtion. 

urged, © That confider- 
ing the opulence and cafy circumſtances of the A- 
mericans, with the protection they received, and 
the immenſe blood and treaſure they had colt the 
parent ſtate, it was no more than reaſonable, that 
they ſhould bear a part of the burden which Ly fo 
heavy upon the mother country: and that, a direct 
taxation was in ſome meaſure RE. 


In anfwer to theſc, the friends of America, and 
thoſe in the argued, * That the anceſ- 


tors of the Americans had fled, from a cruel per- 


ſecution, to thoſe wild and barbarous defarts, where 
they had ſettled under the greateſt difficulties; and, 


could by no means be faid to be rich, as great part 
of their opulence, belonged to merchants 
in Britain: and as for what expence the crown had 
been at, in that country, it had been more intend- 
ed to protect and extend its own dominions, than 
ſor any good to them. And that, even in the 
hte war, they had contributed more towards their 
own protection, than had been 3 
ent n ; 


| 
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of the crown, by being confined to the Britiſh 
market for goods which were already taxed: And 
chat a direct impoſition of taxes, in that country, 
was not only impolitic, but unconſtitutional. 
It was impolitic, fo long as they had it in their 
power, by confining their trade, to tax them to 


| that they would tamely ſubmit to ſuch 2 plain vi- 
olation of the Britiſh conſtitution.” 
of the foregoing arguments, 
the act paſſed, and was ſent over to America, to 
be put in execution; where it met with ſuch a vio- 
lent oppoſition, as rendered its enforcement abſo- 
lately imprafticable, without having recourſe to 
arms ; which, at that time, was not thought 
"prudent. 
A change in . previeutly hup- 
pened, in the year 1766, the Stampt-Act was re- 
pealed, to the univerſal joy of the Americans, apd 
their friends at home. 
This was no ſooner done, than it was exchimed 
againſt, as inconſiſtent with the ſpirit and dignity 
of the Britiſh nation: and that, yielding to the A- 
mericans-i one point, .was in eſſect the giving up 
of all. —The parliament, therefore, on the enſuing 
year, in order to ſecure the of the co- 
lonies upon the mother country, paſſed an Act to 
bind the Americans in all cafes: and, in a ſhort 
time after, impoſed a new duty upon tea, glaſs, 
paper, and painter's colours, to be ſent to America; 


© But as the Americans were determined at all e- 
vents, to pay no taxes impoſed by any other power 
than their own legiſlators; fo, they obſtinately op- 


poſed the execution of theſe new acts, and proceed- 
ed to fuch violent meafures, as obliged the nume- 
rous exciſemen, who had been ſent over to collect ; 
of war, and other places of ſafety. p 
| The parliament, thus fnding their authority de- 
90 09 eee thought paper 
to reviſe a ſtatute of king Henry VIII. by which, 
perſons accuſed of treaſon, or other capital crumes 


in America, were to be brought over to Great- | 


Britain to be tried. 

"The powerful and ſhining orators, in oppolition, 
repreſented this, and the binding the Americans, 
in all caſes, © as not only inconfiſtent with Brith 
liberty, and the laws ef the realm, (which allow 
| every perſon to be tried in their own country, by 
2 but as bold advances towards an ab- 
ſolute dominion ; and that ſomething more was in- 
tended by fuch than the welfare of 
the Briciſh empire. For it could not be fuppoſed, 
that a poor man in America, gould tranſport him- 
ſelf acroſs the Atlantic, and bring with him all his 
exculpatory proof, in order to defend a plea, in a 
country, where his character and fituation, could 
never be properly known, and the people were al- 
ready prejudiced againſt him. 
Aſter much altercation, in the year 1770, the 
the parliament c 
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America, except three pence a pound upon tea, 
—— —_— 
and apprared to have been reſerved, more for 
maintaining the ſovereignty of Great-Britain over 
the Colonies, than for any emolument to the Crown; 
as it was by no means ſufficient, to fatisfy the tax 
ſent thither to colleft it, whoſe autho- 
thority was now obliged to be enforced by two re- 
i of troops ſtationed at Boſton, where the 
people ſeemed moſt ungovernable and outrageous. 
This aſſeſſment met with no better reception in 
America, than all the former. The people now 
began to entertain a general diſtruſt and jealouſy of 
the Britiſh nation; and looked upon the Britiſh 
ſoldiers, as miſcreants, come over to rob them of 
their awful rights and privileges: while, at the 
fame time, the ſoldiers viewed the Americans as 
rebellious paltroons, who difpiſed all kw and au- 
thority, and muſt be ruled with a rod of iron. 
Thus, reciprocal animoſity and infult prevailed; 
which, at laſt, brought on that tragical ſcene, tranſ- 
acted by the inhabitants of Boſton, and a part of 
the Britiſh troops, in the manner. 
Some difference happening, between a Britiſh 
ſoldier, and ſome young men in Boſton; the fol- 
dier found it neceſſary, to fly to the main-guard 
. was, in a few minutes, ſurrounded by a numerous 
and outrageous mob, who proceeded to pelt them 
with ſticks and ſtones in a moſt unmerciful manner. 
Captain Prefton, who that day was officer of the 
guard, ordered his men in a poſture of defence, 
with fixed bayonets; and endeavoured to perſuade 


— 


| hops in the city were ordered to be ſhut; the bells 
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of the i of their behaviour, 
While he diſplayed his cloquence to no puryeſe, = 
one of the ſoldiers having received a contuton bx 
a ſtome from the moh, was caraged to ſuch a de- 

| ſooner obſerved, than he called to his 


n 
and the fatal 
enſue. 


ning Vengeance 

ance of the country militia. | | 
A new tomb was made for the unfortunate 

young men, and the day of their funeral obſerved 

ſolemanity. — All the 


tolled the whole day; and the corpſe of the four. 
were attended to the place of interment, 
in ſolemn proceſſion, by a greater concourſe of 
people, than had ever been known to have afſembled 
in that country. Ps 
The duty on tea having been reſerved as the teſt 
of American loyalty, three ſhips were accordingly 
ſent out by the Eaſt-India company, loaded with 
the devoted article, and arrived at Boſton about 
the end of the year 1773, intending to land their 
cargoes in ſpite of all oppoſition. But, in this, 


= 
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however, they were diſappointed: for a number of 
the moſt inhabitants of Boſton, dreſ- 
fing themſelves as Indians, boldly boarded the 
veſſels, and taking out their cargoes, of this bitter 
and noxious weed, (as they called it.) threw it into 
ters and crews of the veſſels ; while it ig ſomewhat 
remarkable, that the garriſon of Fort-Willam, and 
armed ſhips in the harbour, were quite inactive on 
Several ſhips with tea had arrived at other ports 
in America, but were moſtly allowed to return 
back to England with their cargoes, except ſome 
which had been alſo thrown into the ſea at Carolina; 
and although at New-York it was landed under the 
canon of the war ſhips, yet it was obliged to be 
ſtored up from any farther uſe. 

The news of theſe outrages in America, no 
ſooner reached the parliament of Great-Britain, 
than they proceeded to ſuch meaſures as they ima- 
gined would eſfectua humble the pride of the 


port, > 8 pay for 

the tea deſtroyed; another for laying afide the char- 
ter of the Maſſachuſets Bay, and inveſting the go- 
vernment of that Colony in the Crown, whereby 
criminals were to be brought to Great-Britain to 
be tried; and a third, for the making more effetiual 
proviſion for the province of Quebec, in North America. 
Theſe new acts of parliament, were received in 
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impuiſe to buy it, un- 


# 


to hold high places, 
therefore, had 


— 


our fellow-ſubjefts in Great-Britain or Ireland, or 


the Weſt-Indies, induces us to ſuſpend a non-ex- 
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n until the tenth day of September, 1775 
at which time, if the faid afts, and parts of atts, of 
the Britiſh Parkament, herein aftermentioned, are 
not repealed, we will not, — — 
export any merchandiſe or commodity whatſoever 


and Iriſh trade, will give orders as ſoon as potlible, 
to their fators, agents, and correſpondents in 


for America, - order to deeak the faid noa-impor- 
tation agreement, or in any Manner contravenc 
the fame; on ſuch unworthy conduct being well 
atteſted, it ought to be made public; and on the 
fame being ſo done, we will not, from henceforth, 
have any commercial connection with ſuch mer- 


6. < That = are. owners of veſſels, bs. will 


. UE EE EIS 
improve the breed of ' ſheep, and increaſe their 
greateſt extent; and, to that end, 


we will kill them as ſparingly. as may be, eſpecially 
thoſe of the moſt profitable kind ; nor will we ex; 
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port any to the Weſt-Indies, or elſe where: and 
thoſe of us who are, or may be overſtocked with, 
or can conveniently ſpare any ſheep, will diſpoſe of 
them to our neighbours, eſpecially to the poorer 

8. © That we will, in our ſeveral ſtations, en- 
courage frugality, c:xconomy, and induſtry; and 
promote agriculture, arts, and the manufactures of 
this country, eſpecially that of wool. And will 
diſcontinue, and diſcourage every ſpecies of ex- 
traragance and diflipation ; eſpecially all horſe- 
racing, and all kinds of gaming, cock-fighting, 
or exhibition of ſhows, plays, and other expenſiye 
diverſions and entertainments. And, on the death 
of any relation, or friend, none of us, or any of 
eur families, will go into any further mourning 
dreſs, than a black crape, or ribbon on the arm 
or hat for gentlemen ; and a black ribbon or neck- 
hce for ladies. And we will diſcontinue the giv- 
ing of gloves or ſcarfs at funerals. 
9+, © That fuch as are venders of goods or mer- 
chandiſe, will not take any advantage of the 
ſcarcity of goods, that may be occaſioned by this 
aſſociation; but will fell the fame at the rates we 
dave been reſpectively accuſtomed to do, for twelve 
months laſt paſt. And if any vender of goods or 
merchandiſe, ſhall fell any fach goods on higher 
terms, or ſhall in any manner, or by any device 
whatſoever, violate or depart from this agreement, 
no perſon ought, nor will any of us deal with any 
ſuch perſon, or his, or her factor or agent, at any 
time thereafter, for any commodity whatever. 

10. © In caſe any merchant or trader, or other 
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perſon, ſhall import 

* any 

Ther the toy of _ 
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ſhiped, 88 — 

— up to the committee of he 
—_— e 
4 ſtored, at the riſk of the importer, until 

non - importation agreement ſhall ceaſe; or be 


_ fold 
under the direction of the committee aforeſaid; 


and, CIR OS the owner 
22 2 goods, ſhall be reimburſed, ** 
Sa. firſt coſt and charges; 27 
| < applied towards the relieving and 0 
Boſton, as —— Clfrers = 2. 
Port- Bill. 1 5 
And — 
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ed in the Gazette, to the end, that all ſuch foes to 
the rights of Britiſh America, may be publicly 
known, and univerſally contemned, as the enemies 
of American liberty ; and thenceforth we reſpec - 
tively will break off all dealings with ham or her. 
12. © That the committee of correſpondence, 
in the reſpective Colonies, do frequently inſpect 
the cntries of their cuſtom-houſes, and inform each 
other, from time to time, of the true ſtate thereof, 
and of every other material circumſtance that may 
occur, relative to this affociation. 

13- © That all manufaftures of this country be 
ſold at reaſonable prices, fo that no undue advan- 
tage be taken of a future ſcarcity of goods. 
| 14. © And we do further agree and reſolve, 
or intercourſe whatſoever, with any Colony or 


imm. 


An Af for the better fecuring His 
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right to the privileges a 
as proprietors of the foil of America, no power on 
earth had a right to deprive them of their hberty 
and property, without their conſent.” They fur- 
ther enumerated a long detail of the ſeveral oppreſ- 


paſſed for ſeveral years by the Parliament of Britain, 
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plicity of Congreſs, which rendered their petition, 


upon majority, ſhould come out as uxant- 
red 80 I ope- 
rations of chat afſembly, and were made to helieve, 


cefſary; and fully cvinced, the ambition and du- 


5 


; 
l 
: 


and harmony ; neither was it poſſible to procure | 


It is alſo to be obſerved, *, 
| vote, without any reſpect to the number 
* they ſent to Congreſs ; which hav- 
ing paſſed 2 number of Reſolves, reſpecting the 
temporary regulation of their ordered 
that a new Congreſs be held on the tenth day of 
ſed before that time. 


The political infe&tion had by this time taken | 


hold of all ranks of people; while every company 
now rung with Barruun Trxanvy, the RicuTs of 
Aurica, and the poſſibility of their Bving Iunz- 
PENDENT of Great-Britain. | 


Dre 
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conſidered 3s the bane of their i 
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The reſolves of Congreſs had therefore become 
the creed of all the Colonies; and were obſerved 
with a religious punctuakty by all, except thoſe 
who were attached to Great-Britain, by the ties of 

inity or intereſt, and a number of people, 
whoſe moderation of ſentiment, induced them to 
with for the continuation of peace, and an union 
with the mother-country: but theſe bore fuck a 


A provincial 2 a 
each of the reſpective Colonies, in order to delibe- 
rate upon their particular affairs; and committees 


The article of Eaſt-India tea, bad been all along 


The drinking of this enſlaving herb had therefore 
become a heinous crime, and allowed to be a fare 
indication of difaffeftion to the liberties of America; 
while fach unhappy perſons were viewed with 2 
degree of rancour and malice, peculiar to partizans 


in the zenith of enthuſiaſm and phrenzy. 


ed to ſearch every houſe, about the time of the 
drinking of this poiſonous and deteſtable weed, as they 
called it: and whoever was found fo treſpaſſing, 
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were publiſhed in the Gazette, as enemies to their 
country, and inimical to the rights of America. 
This was, in eſſect, quietly hinting, to the fran- 
tic and lawleſs rabble, to deſtroy the houſes of ſuch 
unlucky perſons, or proceed to the cruel barbarity | 
of rolling them naked in tar and feathers, and car- 
rying them through the city, in this pitiful condi. 
tion, as public ſpectacles of contempt and hatred. = 
But in ſpite of all their vigilance, there were 
numbers of perſons, who could not fo eaſily refrain 
from this lon and favourite herb; and 
uſcd it with fuch ſecrecy, that I have often drunk 
tea with my landlady and her « in a ſmall 
garret cloſet, leaſt we ſhould be found by the inſo- 
lent and overbearing members of the Committees. 
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HE Britiſh parliament, on hearing of theſe 
_ daring and audacious ings in Ame- 
rica, were greatly arouſed and nettled. Their dig- 
authority thus rejected and trampled upon, by thoſe 
whom they had all along conſidered as cowardly, 
inſigniñcant 2 who would fhrink into 
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paſſive obedience, at the fight of a rea cnat, 
the ſhaking of a b , 

ſed, reſtraining the trade of the Colonies, exclud- 
ing Gam fem. the MOWER b — 
r — 
the non · importation agreement of Congreſs, while 
an army was prepared to be ſent out, conſiſting of 
only a few regiments, which were then allowed to 
be more than ſufficient, to ſubjugate thoſe diſcon- 
miniſterial ignorance of the then unanimity, and 
in the chair of American government, with faſt 
hold of the reins of the caprice of the people; and 
were I at the Great-B | 
infolence : They therefore laid afide their preten- 


mended to the people, the learning of the military 


tions to loyalty and lenity, and ſtrongiy recom- | 


' 
5 
1 


art, with every other preparation for a neceſſary 


defence. 


The militia were accordingly embodied ; and -- 
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enforcement of Epiſco-—- 
infeſted with crucl 


only rob them of the 


would not 


But as no power on earth had a right to rob them 
of thoſe invaluable privileges, committed to their 
truſt by the alone Kixs ax Heap oF THE Ceurcn, 
it was their indiſpenſible duty to proteft and defend 
them, even unto the death. Their forefathers had 
bravely aſſerted their liberty of conſcience; and al- 
though many had fallen in the honourable bed of 
martyrdom, yet they had effected that ever-glort- 
ous and happy Revolution. —And, © That poſterity 
would look back with hatred and contempt, upon 
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cach an extenſive and populous continent, was it 
enſlaved by ſuch a corrupted, luxu- 
. 9 = ——— 


whoſe employment my | 
leave to decline And as I had always entertained | 
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an irreſiſtible defire for exploring the interior parts | 


and the advancement of places, than the reduc- 
tion of America, or the welfare of their country. 
« And the ſoldicry being compoſed of the dregs 


could not be ſuppoſed to fight * 
and courage, as the brave and ſpirited freemen of 
| America, who would only be engaged in the de- 
fence of their country, and the protection of their 


them, 


pen 8 2 « 


benefit of their trade.” 3 
K wh 5 prayer oe 
quifition on of the progreſs war; was not 
farprized to obſerve. a people who had hi- 


r 


| government, 
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0 | degree of familiarity, 
and friendſhip, as 1 had ſeldom experienced be- 


TORE 


propoſition was found, to be attended with fach 
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The Congreſa, about this time, ſeemed to be 
* * the inhabitants in 
the city of Boſton, as by its fituation on a Pen- 
ninfala, only joined to the Continent by à narrow . 
neck of land, it could cafily be converted by Ge- 
neral Gage's army, into a fort of priſon, wherein 
the inhabitants would be kept as hoſtages for the 
better behaviour of the reſt of the country. 1 
They therefore propoſed, that the inhabitants 

ſhould be removed, the city burned, and the 


numberleſs unexpected difficulties, that it was, at 
A, totally rejected; and nothing remained, but 
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march to their relief. 

AN hopes of 22 zccommadetion with Great-Br3- 
tain being now at an end, the patriots had loſt all 
temper and moderation, and proceeded to the moſt 
daring attempts with the greateſt alacrity. —Al- 
moſt all the King's flores in the ſeveral Colonies 
were ſeined; and the people of Newhampihire, 
took pollefion of Fort William and Mary, where 
they found 2 conſiderable quantity of gun-powder, 
and other ammunition. 

The Provincial Aﬀembly of New-York, was 
one exception to the unanimity of the Colonies; 
for, by a ſmall majority, they had difapproved of 
the reſolves of Congreſs, and had drawn up a long 
petition to the court of Great-Britain, upon which 
they founded the higheſt ions: but this 
being alſo rejected, they unite with the reſt of the 
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The Americans having collected 2 conkde- 
rable quantity of warlike ftores, at the town of 
Concord, where the Provincial Congreſs of Maſſh- 
chuſets Bay was held, —General Gage — 
proper to fend a detachment of 
light infantry, with orders to ſeine them. 
This detachment, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of near 
goo men, embarked at Boſton, on the evening of 
the 18th of April 1775, and having gone a conſfi- 
derable way up Charles River, they landed, and 
ed towards Concord, with the greareſt f- 
and caution. Notwithſtanding 'of which, 
the firing of guns, and ringing of bells; beſides a 
conſiderable body of militia, who had afſembled 
on a green beſide the town of Lexington. 

The Britiſh troops, on their arrival, ordered 
the militia to diſperſe; but they refaſing, a fort of 
ſcattering engagement commenced, in which the 
at Concord, they there deſtroyed the ordnance, 
gan to return.—But the war having thus com- 
1 and American blood being now ſhed, 
the melancholy news flew like lightening through 
the country, while the militia aſſembled in the 
greateſt rancour and fury, threatening vengeance 
r 
they called them. 
The Britiſh troops were now furioully attacked 
on all fides, from behind walls, trees, and fences ; 
and were obliged to ſupport an almoſt inceſſant 
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In the mean time, ſome private companies of 
enterpriaing patriots, had gone and taken poſſeſ- 
fion of the forts of Ticonderago and Crownpoint, 
| fituated upon the lakes between New-England and 
Canada: "There they fornd > conkderale quantity 
of military ſtores, and about 200 pieces of canon, 
befides two veſſels, which gave them the command 
of Lake and fome others. 
Towards the end of May, Generals Howe, Bur- 
goyne, and Clinton, arrived at Boſton from Eng- 
land, with a conliderable force; when it was ex- 
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pected, that theſe diſturbances would have been 
eſſectually cruſhed, as it had often been aſſerted in 
Parliament, that a regiment or two of Britiſh 
UNS cus ous EF Way om che 22 Urs 
colonies to the other. 
Nothing of conſequence, however, occured till 
towards the middle of June, when General Gage 
iſſued a proclamation, offering pardon to all who 
_ were diſpoſed to lay down their arms, and return 


of Congreſs; the later having fome time before 
been choſen prefident. — It alſo declared, that 
martial law ſhould take place; and all who re- 
mained in obſtinacy, ſhould be treated as traitors 
and rebels. 

This proclemetion wes accounted bythe Ams- 
ricans, only as a prelude to the commencement of 
hoſtilities; and, in order to be prepared for the 
warſt,—on. the night of the 16th of June, they 
began to throw up works upon Bums Hits, 
fituate a little within the Ihmus, which joins the 
peninſula of Charleftown to the main land, and 
only ſeparated from Boſton by Charles-River. 

They carried on their work with ſuch ſecrecy, 
2 that towards the morning, they 

had a flrong redoubt, a breaſt- work, and conſi- 
—— — — 
then they wee e e e 
floating - batteries. Notwithſtanding of which, 
they continued their work, till about noon, when - 
General Gage fent s detachment of about 2000 | 
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— 
was generally 


80g wounded ; 


the Britiſh in this deſperate action, 
allowed to be about 200 killed, and 
beſides 2 leutenant-colonel, two 
captains, and nine ſubalterns killed; 


counts, could never be aſcertained ; but 
was allowed to be very conſiderable, although the 
American accounts reported it to be little more 
than 100 men. | 
The battle of Bunker's-kill was immediately re. 
ſounded all over the country, as 2 great victary 
obtained over their enemies, as they had repeated- 
ly repulſed them with inconceivable flanghter, al- 
though they had at laſt retired from their works.” 
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to Boſton to take the command, accom— 
panied by General Lee, and a large company of 
volunteers; and was received in the camp, then 
Cambridge, with the greateſt acclamations of 

1] ſatisfacti EY * 


. 


to ſooth the minds of the people, and to proceed 

with a greater degree of — 9 
in drew up petition to 5 an 

C Great- Britain; and a dech- 


the cauſes and neceſſity of their taking up arms. 
And as this, in eſſect, comprehends the former two, 

and is a dear indication of the general ſpirit of the 
country, 1 ſhall here inſert it in its own words, as 
N | 


1 it was poſſible for men, who cxerciſc their 

reaſon, to believe that the divine Author of our exiſt- 
ence intended a part of the human race to hold an 
abſolute propriety in, and an unbounded power over 
wiſdom, as the objects of a legal domination, never | 


rightly refiſtible, however ſevere and opprefiive; 


the inhabitants of theſe Colonies might at leaſt re- 
quire, from the parliament of Great-Britain, fome 
has been granted to that body. * 
« But a reverence for our great Creator, prin- 


ou 


ciples of humanity, and the dictates of ** 
ſenſe,. muſt convince all thoſe who reflect upon the 
ſuject, that government was inſtituted to promote 
the welfare of mankind, and ought to be admin; 
fired for the attainment of that end. 
_ © Thelegillatureof Great-Britain, however ſtimu- 

hted by an inordinate paſſion for a power, not only 
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dom, and deſperate of ſucceſa in any mode of con- 
teſt where regard ſhould be had to truth, law, or 
© right, have at length, deſerting theſe, attempted 
to eſſect their cruel and impolitic purpoſe of enſlav- 
ing theſe Colonies by violence; and have t 
rendered it neceſſary for us to cloſe with their laſt 
appeal, from reaſon to arms. 
«© Yet, however blinded that afſembly may be, 
by their intemperate rage for unlimited domination, 
fo as to flight juſtice, and the opinion of mankind, 
we eſteem ourſelves bound, by obligations of 
ſpect to the reſt of the world, — no_n ty 
juſtice of our cauſe. —Our forefathers, inhabit: 
of the hand of Great-Britain, left their native land, 
to ſeek on theſe ſhores a refidence for civil and re- 
ligious freedom, at the expence of their blood, at 
the hazard of their fortunes, without the leaſt 
charge to the country from which they removed; 
by unceaking labour, and an unconquerable ſpirit, 
they eſſected ſettlements in the diſtant and inhoſpi 
table wilds of America, then filled with numerous 
and warlike nations of Barbarians. Societies or 
governments, veſted with perfect legiſlators, were 
formed under charters from the crown, and an 
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From that fatal moment the affairs of the Britiſh 
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harmonieus intercourſe was eſtabliſhedl between the 
rived their origin. — The mutual benefits of this 
union became, in a ſhort time, fo extraordinary, as 
to excite aſtoniſhment. 

« It is univerſally confeſſed, that the amazing 
increaſe of the wealth, ſtrength, and navigation of 
the realm, aroſe from this ſource; and the mini- 
ſter, who fo wiſely and ſucceſafully directed the 
meaſures of Great-Britain, in the late war, pub- 


Bey declared, that theſe colonies enabled her to 


triumph over her enemies. 
oy ER in of has wan tang 
ed our ign to make a change in his counſels. 


empire began to fall into confuſion ; and gradually 
fliding from the ſammit of glorious proſperity, to 


which they had been advanced, by the virtues and 


abilities of one man, are at length diſtracted by 
the convulfions, that now ſhake it to its deepeſt 
foundations. The new miniſtry, finding the 
brave foes of Britain, though frequently defeated, 
yet ſtill contending, took up the unfortunate idea 
of granting them a haſty peace, and of then fab- 

* Theſe devoted Colonies were judged to be in 
ſuch a ſtate, as to preſent viftories, with bloodſhed, 
and all the cafy emoluments of ftatutable plunder: 
The uninterrupted tenor of their peaceable and re- 
ſpectful behaviour, from the beginning of Coloni- 
zation ; their dutiful, zealous, and uſeful ſervices 
during the war, though fo recently and amply ac- 

& 
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p | | 

* Parliament was influenced to adopt the per- 
nicious project; and, aſſuming a new power over 
them, have, in the courſe of cleven years, given 
ſuch decifive ſpecimens of the ſpirit and conſe- 
quences attending this power, as to leave no doubt 
ing the effects of acquieſcence under it 
They have undertaken to give and grant our mo- 
ney without our conſent, though we have ever 
— 2 right tw haſt ef cur coun 
property. 

« Statutes have been paſſed for extending the 
juriſdiftion of courts of admirality, and of vice-ad- 
mirality, beyond their ancient limits, for depriving 
us of the accuſtomed and incſtimable privilege of 
tryal by jury, in caſes aſſecting both life and pro- 


loniſts from legal trial, and, in eſſect, from pu- 
niſhment; for erecting, in a neighbouring pro- 
= red by the jaiat of Great-Britai 
and America, a deſpotiſm, dangerous to our very 
exiſtance; and for quartering ſoldiers upon the 
colonifts in time of profound peace.—lt has alſo 
been reſolved in parliament, that coloniſts, charged 
| 
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the operation of fuck laws: 
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6— . ſhall be tranſ- 
to England to be tried. 

* But, why ſhould we ennumerate our injuries 
in detail? By one ſtatute it is declared, that Par- 
kament can of right make laws to bind us in all 
<< caſcs whatſoever.” What is to defend us 2 
gainſt ſo enormous, fo unlimited a power? Not 
= ſingle man of thoſe, who aflume it, is choſen by 
us, or is fubjeft to our controul or iufluence; but, 
on the contrary, they are all of them exempt from 
an American re- 
venue, if not diverted from the oftenfible purpoſes 
for which it is raiſed, would actually lighten their 
own burdens, in proportion as they increaſe 


* 


We faw the miſery to which ſuch deſpotiim 
would reduce us. We, for ten years, inceſſantly 
and ineffectually beficged the throne as ſupplicants; 
we reaſoned, we remonſtrated with Parliament, 
in the moſt mild and decent language But ad- 
miniſtration, ſenſihle that we ſhould regard theſe 
oppreſſive meaſures, as freemen ought to do, ſent 
over flects and armies to enforce them. — The in- 
dignation of the Americans was rouſed, it is true; 
but it was the indignation of a virtuous, loyal, 
and affectionate people. 

< A Congreſs of delegates from the united colo- 


| nies was affembled at Philadelphia, on the 5th day 


of laſt - We reſolved again to offer an 
humble and dutiful petition to the King; and alſo 
addreſſed our fellow - ſubjects of Great- Britain 


2 every reſpect- 
i 
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ment, was hudled into both houſes 
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ful meaſure; we have even proceeded to break off | 
our commercial intercourſe with our fellow-fub- | 
jets, as the laſt peaceable admonition, that our ; 
attachment to no nation upon earth ſhould fup- | 
plant our attachment to liberty. —This we flatter 
ourſelves, was the ultimate ſtep of controverſy; 


was this hope of finding moderation in our 


ENEMIES. 

* Several threatening expreſſions againſt the co- 
lonies were inſerted in his Majeſty's fpeech. Our 
petition, though we were told it was a decent one; 
that his Majeſty had been pleaſed to receive it gra- 
cioully, and to promiſe laying it before his parlia- 
among a bundle 
of American papers, and there neglefted _—The 
Lords and Commons in their addreſs, in the month 
of February, faid, That a rebellion at that time 
actually exiſted within the province of Maſſachu- 
ſets-Bay z and that thoſe concerned in it had been 
countenanced and encouraged by unlawfol com- 
binations and engagements, entered into by his 
Majeſty's fubjefts in ſeveral of the other colonies; 
and therefore they beſought his Majeſty, that he 
would take the moſt eſſectual meafures to enforce 
due obedience to the laws and authority of the fu- 


vs cut off by an act of Parliament; by another, 
ſeveral of them were entirely prohibited from the 
fiſheries in the ſeas near their coaſts, on which they 
always depended for their ſuſtenance; and large 
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us, at the point of the bayonet, the unknown 


ſums that ſhould be ſufficient to gratify, if poſſible 


to gratify, miniſterial rapacity, with the miſerable 
- indulgence left to us, of raifing in our own mode 


morſeleſs victors to conquered enemies! In our 


preſent circumſtances, to accept them would be to 
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the town of Lexington, as appears by the affidavits 1 

of a great number of perſons, ſome of whom were 1 
officers and ſoldiers of that detachment ; murdered 

eight of the inhabitants, and wounded many others. 

From thence the troops procteded in warlike - 4 

array to the town of Concord, where they ſet upon 

another party of the inhabitants of the fame pro» | 

| 

| 

| 


vince, killing ſeveral, and wounding more, until - 

compelled to retreat by the country-people, ſudden- 
wied to repel this crucl aggreffion. 

* Hoſtilities, thus commenced by the Britiſh 
troops, have been fince proſecuted by them, with- 
ont regard to faith or reputation. The inhabitants 
of Boſton being confined within that town by the 
General, their governor; and having, in order to 
procure their diſmiſſion, entered into a treaty with 
him; it was flipulated that the faid inhabitants, 
giſtrates, ſhould have liberty to depart, taking with 
vered up their arms; but, in open violation of 
honour, in defiance of the obligation of treaties, 
vernor ordered the arms depoſited as aforeſaid, that 
they might be preſerved for their owners, to be 
ſeized by a body of foldiers; detained the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants in the town, and compelled 
the few who were permitted to retire, to leave their 
moſt valuable effects behind them. | 
« By this perſidy, wives are ſeparated from their | 

huſbands, children from their parents, the aged | 
to attend and comfort them; and thoſe who have 
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been uſed to live in plenty, and even in elegance, 
are reduced to deplorable diſtreſs. 

The General further emulating his miniſterial 
maſters, by a proclamation bearing date on the 12th 
day of June, after venting the grofleſt falhoods 
and calumnies againſt the good people of theſe Co- 
lonies, proceeds to declare them all, cither by 
name or deſcription, to be rebels and traitors; to 
the courſe of the common hw; and, in 
ſtead thereof, to publiſh and order the uſe and ex- 
erciſe of the law-martial.” His troops have butch- 
ered our countrymen, have wantonly burned 
Charleftown, beſides a conſiderable number of 
houſes in other places; our ſhips and veſſels are 
ſeized; the neceffary ſupplies of proviſions are in- 
tercepted; and he is exerting his utmoſt power to 

© We have received certain intelligence, 
General Carleton, the governor of Canada, is infti- 
gating the people of that province, and the Indians, 
to fall upon us; and we have but too much reaſon 
to apprehend, that ſchemes have been formed to 
excite domeſtic enemies againſt us. | 

In brief, a part of theſe Colonies now feels, 
and all of them are fure of feeling, as far as the 
vengeance of adminiſtration can inflit them, the 
complicated calamities of fire, ſword, and famine. 
We are reduced to the alternative of chuſing an 
unconditional ſubmiſſion to the tyranny of irritated 
mĩniſters, or reſiſtance by force. The latter is our 


| . chalice. We have counted the cult of Giamatt. 


and find nothing ſo dreadful as voluntary flavery. 
Honour, juſtice, and humanity forbid us tamely 


that 
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ſterity have a right to receive from us. — We can- | 
not endure the infamy and guilt of reſigning fuc- 
ceeding generations to that wretchedneſs which in- 
evitably awaits them, if we baſely intail hereditary 


— — — 
not permit us to be called into this ſevere contro- 
verſy, until we were grown up to our preſent 
: ſtrength, had been previouſly exerciſed in warlike 
p.-- 2 and poſſeſſed of the means of defending 


5 With hearts fortified with theſ re- 
weld deckre, That, exerting the utmoſt excrgy 
of theſe powers which our beneficent Creator hath 
been compelled by our enemies to aſſume, we will, 
in defiance of every hazard, with unabating firm- 
neſs and perſeverance, employ for the preſervation 
of our liberties, being with one mind refolved to 
dic freemen, rather than to live flaves. 

<« Leaſt this declaration ſhould difſquict the minds 
of our friends and fellow-fubjefts, in any part of 
the empire, we aſſure them, that we mean not to 
diſſolve that union, which has fo long and fo hap- | 
pily ſubſiſted between us; and which we fincerely 
with to ſee reſtored. Neceflity has not yet driven 


than ſervitude or death. 
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us to that deſperate meaſure, or induced us to ex- 
cite any other nation to war againſt them. We 
States. We fight not for glory, or for 
conqueſt. We exhibit to mankind the remarkable 
ſpetacle of a people attacked by unprovoked ene- 


vilization ; and yet profer no milder conditions, 
* js our own native land, in defence of the 
freedom that is our birth-right, and which we ever 
enjoyed, till the late violation of it, for the protec- 
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— The manner of procuring and ſettling land. 
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which, proving inadequate to the purpoſe, were 


obliged to be fupported by new ones, of 2 more 
determinate and arbitrary nature.—The militia-law 
was ordered to be ſteadily enforced ; and copies of 
the Cantinental-Aﬀociation, were tranſmitted all 
over the colonies, to be ſubſcribed by every indi- 
vidual, capable of bearing arms: . and thoſe who 
refuſed this teſt of adherance, were treated by the 
e in the moſt crucl and 
arbitrary Manner, as enemies to their country, 
and as unworthy of the kberties of America.” 

A political phrenzy, and martial enthuſiaſm, had 
now taken poſſeſſion of every deſcription of pa- 
triots; even old men, heads of capital families, 
formed themſelves into the ranks of independent 
and volunteer batalions, and repaired to Boſton 
with the greateſt devotion. Their women had 
likewiſe received the intoxicating ſpirit to ſuch a 
degree, that it appeared a perfect phaznomenon in 
nature, to obſerve them, with the greateſt expe- 
dition and chearfulneſs, kiting up their huſbands, 
fathers, and brothers, for the dangerous, and often 
fatal exerciſes of the ſield of battle. . 

Their public enſigus appeared to proclaim the 
greateſt heroiſm and virtue. Their colours con- 
tained, in large capital letters, © LIBERTY oz 
<« DEATH;”: their cartouch-boxes and capes, 
© LIBERTY 1s Taz PRIZE;” and their 
paper continental dollars, r 
cut in pieces, with the motto of, Unrrs oz Dis; 
or a chain, in imitation of the united 
with the motto of, Minn tous Bossa. 3 
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During the progreſs of theſe internal operations, 
I frequently attended their muſters and meetings, - 
along with my reverend friend, who, as an advo- 
cate for liberty, often diſordered their plans, and 
embaraſſed their counſels, by his uncommon 
acuteneſs of genius, and forcible manner of ar- 


Zunng. ö N 
At laſt, they began to expreſs their amazement, 


that, I ſhould loſe fuch an opportunity of learning 
the military art, by which I might not only have 
the honour 'of defending my country, but ar- 
rive at high preferments in the army. 
I told them that my diſpoſition did not ſeem to 
incline to a military life ; and that I could ſcarcely 
yet ſay, which was my country, as having finiſhed 
my education at an early period, I had only taken 
2 trip of travelling before I ſhould ſettle in the 
world, 'in order to evaporate the fumes of foppery, 
incident to my nation. 
In anfwer to which, they informed me, © that 
if I confidered myſelf a ſubject of Britain, I ought 
to have retired on the commencement of hoſtilities, 
as no travelling was allowed in belligerent ſtates, 
to ſubjects of the enemy; and as matters then ſtood, 
I would be obliged, not only to fign the affociation, 


but to take my turn in the militia. 


I begged a few days for confideration; which 
was accordingly granted me, out of reſpect to my 
friend, who was greatly beloved in that place. 
And, as I had no other alternative left me, but 
cither to comply with their demands, or immedi- 
ately decamp, I fet ont, (being about the middle 
of ſummer) for the new ſettlements on the banks 
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comes to be fully ſettled, will be 2 conkiderable 
of commerce. 


Having ſpent ſome time in exploring 


The hills, as well as the vallies, are all covered 


aſh KY wenn, of Wi, le 


— eim, maple, poplar, locuſt, mulberry, 
plumb, and fervice-berry trees; with variety of o- 
thers, too tedious to enumerate. 

Lo are well ftored with wild vines of 


different forts, and various other ſhrubs and oſſiers. 


— The wood is generally ftreight, and grows to an 
amazing height in the trunk, when is ently hilt 
into ſhingles, ſtaves, boards, and rails. 

The moſt remarkable wild beaſts in this country, 


Cuar. Tv, 
the Ohio-River, which commands the trade of the | 
_ Weſt-Indics, and Spaniſh ſettlements: and when it 


the coun- 
try, 1 fixed my refidence at the houſe of a rich old | 
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1 They generally travel in large 


- tack, except in great extremity ; and, when hard 


tumble down, and become a prey to their purſuers, 
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droves to the falt-fprings or licks, which are very | 
| Dears are amazingly plenty in the new ſettle- 
ments, being beautiful creatures of ſurpriaing ce- 


| levity, . well-known uſe: but ther 
' carcaſes are exceedingly dry veniſon. 


Bears arc indifferently plenty; but ſeldom at- 


aſcending higher than their track will allow, they 


-——Their fleſh is excellent 

2 * eating, being" mack of 
are alſo plenty of racoons, ſquirrels, 

Then a ie hn of mens. Spas, ond 


—_— ” 


_ Wild turkeys arc amazingly plenty in the new 

countries ; and are ſo very ſtupid, that they will 

ft, in large flocks, upon the trees, till you may 

2 but when the coun» 
is tolerably ſettled, become exceedingly 

wild and ſhy. | * 

Rattle-ſngkes, copperheads, vipers, lack-racers; 


garter, green, and water-ſaakes, with 2 great many 


— — pretty plenty; 
but ſeldom bite, except when trade upon, which is 
not often the caſe. 
The quality of the land is generally known 
by the wood which it produces. — That which is 
covered with walnut, hickery, aſh, and black oak, 
is always the beſt ; or even where any of thele is to- 
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lerably plenty, it is good: but wherever pines or 
cedars are found, the foil is always the worſt. 

The country is well ſupplied with excellent fre 
water ſprings ; nd 2 Panty of cal naee the fps 
face, weſt of the Alliginay-mor 


3s likewiſe in great plenty, both in the old and 
ſettlements. 


"The firſt claimer of a traft of land, holds it 1 
an indiſputable Iw-right; and has nothing more 
to pay, than fome triflling quit-rents, and 2 ſmall 
ſum for a deed or charter, with a draught of t 
place from the Provincial Surveyor-GeneraPFs of- 
fice, where it is entered, to its fituation. 
| Although this is not neceſſary to be done, till they 
are ten or twelve years ſettled. 

The greateſt part of the land, in the new ſettle- 
ments, near the frontiers, is claimed by hunters, 
or perſons who go out to kill deer in the fall of 
the year; and mark all the land they find unclaim- 
ed for themſelves, which they generally ſell to per- 
ſons intending to ſettle, for ſometimes fo ſmall 2 
ſum that is ſcarcely a compenſation for the trouble 
e. 
or tract of land in New Virginia, 
hed rb any be was upwards of 400 
. acres: but a perſon under that name could hold 
near 500 acres. No perſon was allowed to claim 
more than one plantation, unleſs they had a family; 
and then, they might hold one for each child, even 
although they were very young. 
When a plantation is going to be ſettled, the 
firſt thing they do upon it, is to build a ſmall houſe 
of ſlim ſtreight timber, by cutting the trees the 
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exact length of the fide-walls, and ends, and 
natching them at the corners in form of dove- 


The roof is formed by ſhortening the end logs, 


from the wall-top, till it terminates in a point, 
is then covered with boards, ſplit from ſhort 
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The wood being fo very thin and clean, that 
the largeſt carriage may be drove, with the great- 
eſt caſe, almoſt all over the country. 


build the fence, by lying them in a winding form 
of obtuſe angles, about 1 50 degrees, with the fore end 
— 
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upon a piece of wood, and the other upon the 
fore end of the rail behind The corners on cach 
fide, are firaight in a line with one another; and 
the operation repeated, till the fence is fix feet 
high, which is made quite faſt from ſhaking, by 
fixing poles in the ground on each fide; and crof- 
fing their tops at the corners, they lay heavy rails 
acrofs their projected points, which allo adds to 
the height of the fence. 
All the remaining wood upon the field is killed, 
by firiking an ax into, the bark all round; by 
. and 


The eld being thus cleared and fenced, it is 
run off by parallel furrows, fix feet apart; which 
are again croſſed by others of the fame nature, 
only four fect apart. The Indian corn is planted a- 
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and the hocing of the corn, is the principal part 
of their ſummer's work. 
About the end of September, the corn is ripe, 
which is cut down, and taken in, and the ground 
fown with wheat and ryc.—A new ficld is cleared 
next winter for ſpring grain; and fo they proceed 
from leſs to more, till they became. capital plan- 
Their horſes, cattle, and hogs run wild in the 
woods ; the oldeſt having a bell hung about its 
neck, which can be heard at a great diſtance, by 
which they are found at any time, every perſon 
knowing the ſound of their own bell, even among 
ſeveral at a time. —It is very common for one 
farmer to own 40 or 50 hogs, which run in the 
woods, and live upon nuts, Sc. with little e- 
pence to the owner. | 

grain, in the new ſettlements, for ſometime, is 
and always want a ſupply for the firſt year: but 
zfter the country is tolerably ſettled, and begins 
to approach towards a ſtate of perfeftion, com- 
merce extends, ftores and merchant-milns are e- 
rected all over the country, which not only ſupply 


produce in return. 
It is almoſt impoſlible to deſcribe, how eaſily the 
world may be begun in this new have 


often. known young men, poſſeſſed of no other 
Rock in the world, than their rifle-gun, an ax, a 
mattock, and a hoe, with ſome other implements, 
1 M2 | 
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trees which have fallen down in a field 
the courſe of the winter; by which the land is to- 


to > 
of ſettling thoſe 
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great 
formerly flood on the very point her 
rivers unite, but is now in runs. 
For Pita (fo called, in honour of the late Earl 
| of Chatham) now ſtands between the town of Pitts 
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burgh, and the head of the Ohio; and is furround- 
ed by a ftrong wall, and well fortified with artil- 
lery.— Near it ſtands Grant's-hill, or the place 
where General Grant was defeated by a fally of the 
French and Indians from Fort du 
The defire I had always entertained to viſit the 


try, yet in poſſeſſion of the natives; the bounds of 
which are unknown to Europeans. And when we 
arrived at the Indian towns, or parcels of huts, 


ve were received with a degree of civility and ho- 


ſpitality, as unexpetted as furprifing. 
Thoſe expreſſive emblems of unpoliſhed nature, 
ſometimes diſplay an uncommon ability of genius, 


und ſhine with a tolerable luſtre, when bleſſed with 


a literary education. 
ordinary dreſs in fammer, is a pair of 


Their 
mocoſoons, or ſhoes made of buckſkin; a pair 


of legings, or piece of buckſkin wrapt about their 
legs; a breech-cover, or piece of ſkin faſtened 
about their groin; and in winter they wear 2 buf- 
faloe's hide, wrapt about their body, to preſerve 
them from the intenſe cold. Both men and wo- 
men are ſo exceſſively fond of jewels and bracelets, 
that their arms, ears, and noſes, are loaded with 
enormous trinkets. 

Thoſe who have trade and intercourſe with the 
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vets of doth, which arc curiouſly decorated with 
waumpum, or finall beads, and are provided with 
blankets, rifles, hatchets, powder, lead, and rom, 
in return for their ſkins and furs. 

The full drefs of an Indian, on days of feſtivity, 
> nothing wore than a pair of mocoſfoons, and z 
| ; all the reſt of his body being naked, 
and curiouſly painted various colours—Sometimes 
in imitation of the back-wood hunters, and other 
white people, who occaſionally viſit them, they are 
feen to wear a hunting ſkirt, which is made open 
before; and being curiouſly fringed, is tied about 
rann | 

are naturally of an olive, or tawny colour; 
1 anoint themſelvwes with bears greaſe, 
and other to preſerve them 
from the ſcorching effeft of the fan. —The Indian 
men are exceedingly freight, well-proportioned, 


They generally 

a parcel of little huts, or cabbins; and move from 
place to place as they find it convenient. — They 
_ principally live by hunting and fiſhing, with a lit- 
tle corn which they raiſe, and make into hotmony, 
inſtead of bread. 
The women do all the laborious work; ſuch as, 
cutting the wood, building the but, preparing the 
ground, and raifing the corn; with every other 
Piece of menial employment. | 
In the morning, the men go out to hunt; and 
when they Kill a deer, or any ſuch animal, they 
take off the ſkin, which they carry along with. 
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them: but the carcaſe is left for, the, women to 
bring home. — The men imagine it derogatory to 
their dignity, to interfere in any other contents 
than hunting and war. 

When the head of a family returns from huat- 
ing, the wife has the kettle ready, with his fare, 
_ of which he partakes alone, in a lately manner: 
and when he has done, the reſt take what he has 
left, while he repairs to bed; and the wife dries 
and rubs his mocoſoons for to- morrow s excurſions. 

The Indians ſeldom enter into any formal mar- 
riage, but take wives for a ſpecified time; and if 
they behave well, they keep them fill; but if not, 
they are ſent away, and may be taken by another. 
_ They never chaſtiſe their children, but allow 
their natural diſpoſition a full fway.—Their feaſts 
fimple.——They never ſpeak but when they have 
ſomething of importance to utter, which they ge- 
nerally deliver with the moſt profound gravity, 
- and oratorial emphaſis. 

Thoſe of one nation, or alley, behave with the 
greateſt reſpeft and complacency to one another; 
and are warm and affeftionate in their perſonal 
friendſhips : but when il-ufed, or otherwiſe af- 
fronted, ne UE cam Rinety acne ha 


* 
To the ſhame of Atheiſts, they, as well as all 


other favage people, by a neceffary conſequence of 
their immortality, believe in the exiſtence of a ſu- 
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are only emulous to render themſelves popular by 
fates in war, dexterity in hunting, or fluency in 
eukkͤͤdki n * 5 
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By their intercourſe with the Europeans, they 
are frequently put in poſſeſſion of large quantities 
of rum, and other fpiritous liquors, with which 
they often make too free, and throw themſelves, 
before they are aware, into a ſtate of abſolute in- 
toxication; but no ſooner recover their realon, 
than they are fo much aſhamed of ſuch an agregi- 
ous deviation from nature, that if awy white per- 
fon ſhould happen to have been among them, who | ' 
- had not his ſenſes buried in the fame gulf of beaſtly | 


by murder, and will ſacrifice the life of the un- 
lucky perſon to their ſhame and remorſe. 


It would far exceed the bounds of my prefent 
intentions, to enumerate the various peculiarities 


daily attended by the ſeveral owners of the land, 
which was bounded by the lines I was furveying, . 
who were all ſolicitous to have me home with 
them at nights, when I and my horſe were treated 
with the beſt they could afford. —But as it is now 
time to turn my views to more unimitting objects, 
—1 ſhall, in the next place, take a retroſpect of 


the proceedings of the war. 2 
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CHAP. V. 


— an expedition againſt Canade— 
They take Fort Chamblee, and get poſſeſſion of St. 
Fohns, and Montreal, by capitulation. — Arnold 
arrives with @ detachment from Boſton, —They at- 
tempt to rm Lyebee, but are repulſed —The dif 
irefſes of the army and inhabitants in Boſton — 
Preceedings of the Americans. —A4 committee of Con- 
ere repair to Boſton —General Howe embarks the 
—— r Ln. 
Britiſh army arrive at Halifax. —The Con- 
greſs aſſume arbitrary powers — My manner l- 
ing in the new ſettlements — return ts the lower 
counties, after variays adventures and difficulties. 
——Defſputes between Governor Dunmore and the 
FVirgimans.——He removes the powder magazine, and 
arms the negroes.——He is defeated by the Virginians 
' gt Great-Bridge, and takes to the war-ſhips, with 
a great many friends to government —An attempt 
. by the S Enugrants in Carolina, but are de- 
fad and tatolly diſperſed. — The Britiſh troops 
| kn af 1 71 but are repulſed 


Do wir with. all — vigour: while 
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but, on his approach, he was met by a detach- 


- America. 
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ton, had detached an 
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and Ticonderago, under the command of General 


Schnyler and Montogemery, which marched into 
Canada, with orders to reduce all the Britiſh forti- 


| kications in that province; and to endeavour to 


the Canadians to join the reſt of the co- 
loaiſts, in __——— 
Congreſs. | 
They accordingly, about the deginntng af Sas; 
tember 1775, arrived at the iſland of St. Johns, 
where, on their landing, they were fo roughly 
handled by a party of Britiſh and Indians, as not 
only threw them into great diſorder, but obliged 
them, for the time, to retreat —Immediately after 
this unexpected repulſe, General Schuyler was, o- 
bliged to return to Albany, where he was detained 
by various buſineſs, upon which the whole weight 
of the Canada expedition devolved upon General 
Montgomery, who ſoon after found means to lay 
ſeige to the fort of St. Johns, at this time garrt- 
ſoned by near two regiments of Britiſh troops, 
— — N 

In the moan time, nen 1 
rican adventurer, at the bead of a party of cgthu- 
ſtaſts, intended to furpriſe the r 


ment of troops, who totally defeated bis party, 
and took himſelf prifoner, when he was calt into 


irons, and fent priſoner to England, by Go- 
vernor Carleton ; but 'was fon” fmt "ori "bs 


The progreſs of General Montgomery, before. 
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genius of the governor, with the bravery 
of the reſt of the officers and ſoldiers, wie Tengen» | 


cd of tile or no ep.. 
In a few days after, he opened a fr. Fun battery, 


deing collefted under th 
ed Arnold, retained in . 
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froſt ſhould ſet in ſeverely, the ſhips would be froze 
up, when they expected they would be able to burn 
them, and recover the town. But in thas they 
were diſappointed, by the ſoftneſs of the winter. 
Ins the mean time, they found themſelves greatly 
at a loſs,. for the articles of gun-powder and falt, 
having a number of ſmall privateers, now fitted 
was eaſily taken, and brought them a ſeaſonable 
The time of enliſtment of Waſhington's army 
being about to expire, they began to experience, 
that there were not ſuch lawrels to be obtained, 
nor ſach pleaſures to be enjoyed in a camp, as 
they had imagined; and therefore expreiſed 2 
ſtrong inclination to return home to their reſpec- 
But 2 Committee of Congreſs repairing to 


General Waſhington, found means to prevail upon 


them to inlift for another year, alledging, © That 
now was the only time they might ever have it 
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Accordingly, about the beginning of March 1776, 


they began to throw up works, and ereft bat- 
teries for attacking the town ; while General Howe, 
upon whom the chief command had devolved, 
e of General Gage, in laſt October, 


now finding all hopes of forcing the American 
lines at an end, began to embark the troops, and 
middle of March, the whole army was on board, 
2s well as a vaſt number of the inhabitants, with 
their property, who were well aſſected to the Bri- 
tiſh 

General Waſhington, . who hitherto had re- 
army embark, than he marched his troops into 
the town, with great military ſtate, and other en- 
ſigns of victory. And being uncertain of General 
Howe's deſtination, he diſpatched General Lee, 
with a detachment to ſecure the city of New, 
York. | 

The Britiſh fleet having waited in the Bay more 
than a week, for a fair wind, at laſt fo happily at- 
tained their defire, that they arrived fafe at Halifax 
in a few days, while ſeveral ſhips of war were fta- 
tioned at the mouth of the harbour, in order to 
into the hands of the enemy. | 2 
The Congreſs at this time began to rule with 2 
degree of ſeverity and rigour, incident to their 
ſudden elevation into power; while they thought 


proper totally to ſuppreſs the liberty of the preſs, 


« Alledging, that through that channel, diſaſſec- 
O 7 


neither 
unleſs 1 
liberty 
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to remain. without moleſtation, and lived in tole- 
the very agreeable family: where I happened to. 
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duties, ſo much neglected by thoſe who pretend 
to a higher degree of civikzation. — And the 
daughter, although inferior to few in either men- 
tal or perſonal accompliſhments, was not only 
courteous and graceful in her manner, but ex- 
But while 1 was unacquainted with the courſes 


| of the country, I ſometimes loſt my way in the | 


woods, which brought me into great dif- 
and trouble For one evening, being ra- 
ther late in reaching an intending houſe, and 2 
dark rainy night coming on, 1 entirely lot my 
way; and after riding from one place to another, 
I at Aft found myſcif involved in a rugged defart, 
where 1 ; and having ſcrambled up and 
I became fo fatigued and weary, that I would fain 
have tied my horſe to a tree, and lain down till 
the morning, had I not known that he was enceſ- 
miles that day, of known road, beſides 2 great 
many after I had lot my way. © 

I therefore determined to make 


one more at- 


came in fight of a corn-field, which, upon cxami- 


nation, 1 found, belonged to the very houſe I was 


| inqueſt of; and it being now about the middle of 

the night, I got in, and never before felt fo com- 

fortable, as after I had got into bed. 

Having flaid about a year in this new country, 
I happened to have occaſion to return to the lower 


| tempt; and aſter travelling 2 conſiderable way, I 
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near 2a place which was fometimes 
aide below where the ferry was 


My fellow-travellers, being either ainind to fave 
their money or time, in going round to the ferry, 
all agreed to ford the river, except myſelf, who 
ſtrongly oppoſed it; as I happened to have a giddy 
young mare, which I knew was not accuſtomed to | 

ä — — datermia- 
ed, I was either obliged to riſque it along with 
them, or loſe my company; and accordingly, I fol 
lowed them. 
The river being more than a quarter of a mile 
broad, with a pretty rapid current, was now much 
half way through, the foremoſt horſes began to 


My mare no ſooner began to loſe bottom, than 
the reared on end, and plunged me ſeveral times 
over head and ears in the river; and, as I could 
fions for my own fafety ; but felt a moſt ſevere vex- 
ation and regret for being ſo cafily petfuaded. 

At laſt ſhe found out the way of fwiming; and, 
as I proceeded along, a little dog, belonging to one 


of the company, had very curiouſiy planted itſelf 
on her back behind me: but that ſhe had 


enough to do beſide, I threw it off, when it im- 
mediately returned, and took poſſeſſion of its for- 
mer ſeat: I then threw it a confiderable diſtance 


108 


in a great meaſure ſpoiled. ' But being as yet in 2 
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my mare was 


F J. upon which it made to the fide with all ex- 


country, we got to a houſe, where I fat up 


=—_ 


2 fire, we lay down to fleep: but as 1 knew that 


middle of the night, to 


of her; and fat up all night for that purpoſe.—1 
did the fame the night following, as I was obliged 
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to allow her to feed in the woods: but not being 
aware of the cffefts of the want of fleep, I became 
almoſt fiupified; and during next day's journey, | 
would be both ſleeping and awake in the ſpace of 
a few ſeconds, in fpite of all cadeavours to pre- 


vent it. 
infanity, I arrived at 


In this fate of 
the Big-fpring, in the houſe of my reverend friend, 
where I was put to bed, and flepe full fourteen” 
hours at a firetch There I remained for forme- 
time, whale I ſhall take a review of the diſturbances 
which had occurred in the old ſettlements below. 
As carly as the beginning of the yea 1775, 2 
lad commenced between the inhabitants * 
of Virginia and their Governor. On their prepa- * 
rations for war, he had found it'a necelfary pre- © 
caution to remeve the flores of the Provincial ma- 
gazine on board the. ſhips of war in the night,— | 
which the cnraged populous no fooner obſerved, * 
than they aſſembled in great numbers, lh Gn : 
in order to recover the ammunition. | 
But the Governor being a firm adherent to the | 
Britiſh government, viewed the infantile hoſtile * 
gaſconades of the Americans, with the moſt ſuper- 
cilious contempt, and y held them act 
Bay, which at laſt brought on 2 long feries of. 
inteſtine ruptures, in which the Governor found it 
neceflary to remove his family on board the r- 
ſhips; and invited all friends to government, to © . 
repair to the Royal Standard, and arms * 


protection. 
— anntar ef tains 1 


to all flaves who ſhould put themſcives under his * 
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and Negroes, with the afbitance of a party of regular 


troops, be took poſſeſſion of Great-Bridge, where the 
Americans were entrenched within gun-ſhot, when - 


a ſmart engagement enſued, in which the Governor, 


being overpowered by numbers, was obliged to.re- 
treat to the ſhips of war, where a great number of 
North-Britons, reſidanters in Virginia, accompa- 
nied bim; many of whom had left families, and. 
lange eſtates. in the country. 


them from ſopplics of proviftons, they were ig? 
ed to make frequent excurſions, by which a fart of, 
plundering hofliltcs enſued; and the ſhigs of war 
moving towards. the town of Nozrnzors, the &- 
mericans thought proper to ſet it on fire, and after- 
wards laid the blame vgen. is Goventihr and. his 
adherents. 

Much about the fame time, the Governar of 
Nozth Carolina, having taken to the ſhips of war, 


granted z nion to General M*Donald, to raiſe = 


a body of friends to government in the two: Caro» 
Inas: and, having called 2 number of Highlan- 
aflembled. them at a. place called Moore's. Crack 
bridge, where he was attacked by a party of militia, 
who took him prifozcr, and tatally diſperſed his 
amy. | 

been ſent out early in the ſpring, with. a ſquadron 


| of ſhips, and a detachment. of troops, came ta Cape 
Ter, about the beginning of May 1776, where 


Boſton ; and after calling at New-York and Virgi- 


But the inhabitants being determined. to prevent == 
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, terminate 
in the revolt of the moſt extenſive part of his do- 
minions. As he had not only refuſed to hearken 
worſt of all ſcorpions, an army of foreign merce- 
and murder through their then happy land.” 

n a word, almotſt every place of public worſhip 
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portion have we in David? and we have nane inbe- 


"ritance in the fon of Jeſſe : every man to Your Tunrs, 


O Iszati: and now David ſee to thine own houſe .— 
So all Iſrael went to their tents. 
From this they infered that the king of Britain, 
had already forfeited all right to their allegiance ; 
and fignificantly exclaimed unto the people, To 
Your TexTs, O Iszazrt. At the fame time ob» 


this auda .ious proceeding: and, at the fame time, 
recommended to each of the reſpective ſtates, to 
call a convention, or new afſembly, 
frame 2 ſyſtem of laws, for their temporary go- 


vernment. 


„ SEG, 
ſeemed to be attended with more 


was at firſt imagined; Se 
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828 * That the conventions 
2 eminent both for 
7 ; that even a few of thoſe who 

the ol hws would be neceffary in 


15 
ought to 


2 n <« That as the Prori x were 
e 
ligible file; N 
S 
er in ſuch a 
underſtand ther but themſelves.” The conven- 

at laſt ſettled, and a formal declaration 


of Independency, 
— 


Met SO I bu 
of human events, 
RE = 
* r 1p bode 
—_ ſeparate and equal ftation to which the 
l nature, and of nature's God intitle them, 
decent reſpect to the opinions of mankind 
quires, chat they ſhould declare the cauſes which 
impel them to the ſeparation. 


all men are created equal that endowed 
| "mong theſe are lie, Nen. and the purſuit of 
0 2 — 


Wie hold theſe truths to be ſelf-evident ; that 
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juſt powers from the conſent of the governed; and 
whenever any form of government becomes 
gructive to theſe ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or aboliſh it, and to militute 2 new go- 
verament, hying its foundations on ſuch prin- 
ciples, and organizing its powers in ſuch form, 
2s to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to effect 
Prudence, indeed, will diftate, that govern- | 
bght and tranfiept cauſes; and accordingly, all 
i bath ſhewns, that mankind are more 


Declaration then proceeds te recount their ſeveral griev- 
ances, which have been fo often inſerted, that they 
6 | left out, while it draws 


| 


An 
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thus. marked, by every ac, which may define 
2 tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a Far 


the reſt of mankind, enemies in wer; in peace, 


« We, therefore, the repreſentatives of the 


to be, FREE and INDEPENDENT 
STATES:—And that they are ablolved from 
all allegiance to the Britiſh crown ; and that all 
of Great-Britain, is, and ought to be, totally di 
ſolved; and that, as free and independent ſtates, 
they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
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contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and to'dy 
all other acts and things, which independent ſtates 
may of right do And, for the fapport of this 
DxcLanzatION, with a firm reliance on the pro- 


Signed by order, and in behalf of the Congrefs, 


my 


re a _©7 
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covers Forts St. John, Montreal, and Chamblee. 
The Britiſh army leave Halifax, and go round to 


with a gre and to the | 


anarchy and diſcontent rage all over the Colonies... - 
General Waſhington furprizes, and takes a body of 


Heſfſians at Trenton, which animates the Americans. 


Confederation between the Provinces of America. 


HILE affairs were thus going 
other Colonies, the 


on in the 
fhiege of Quebec had 
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to ſet the town on fire; till at laſt the Ifis man of 
fuccours to the garriſon, and a ſmall detachment of 
troops in the fort, General Carleton marched out 
about the beginning of May 1776, and totally root- 
ed and diſperſed the Provincials. 

Several from Britain and Ireland hav- 
ing arrived about the end of May, being part of 
the brave army, afterwards under the command of 
General Burgoyne; they rendezvouſcd at a place 
der and Montreal, where they were attacked by 2 
party of Americans, under the command of one 
General Thomſon ; whom, however, they cafily re- 
pulſed, while General Burgoyne and the reſt of the 
army advanced along the Sorrel - river to St. John's, 
Montreal, and Chamblee, which were all abandon- 
ed on their approach; the American army retreat- 
General Howe having remained at Halifax, in 
expectation of reinforcements, till near the middle 
of June, at laſt grew impatient, and came round 
with the army to Staten - land, befide New-York, 
where he landed the troops about the beginning 


of July, and was foon after joined by a great num- 
ber of friends to government, and even ſome of 


E — Howe, 
who had come out from England with a formidable 
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force, had gone to Halifax ; but finding that his 
brother the General was gone to Staten-lfland with 
the army, he alſo put round, CIC IAS &- 
bout the middle of July. 

A ſcheme of recoociiation with America having 
been previoully agreed to by the parliament of 
Great-Britain, Admiral and General Howe's were 
appointed Commiſſioners for holding forth the of- 
fers of peace, mercy, and reconciliation to thoſe 
turbulent and rebellious ſubjects; and accordingly, 
2 little after their arrival at Staten-Hland, they 
tranſmitted, by flags of truce, to the ſeveral old 
governors, copies of the conciliatory bill, attend- 
ed by a long declaration of pardon to all who were 


_ diſpoſed to accept of the offers of peace, and were 


willing to return to their former allegiance. 
Theſe, however, ——— gh 
Congreſs, in all the American news-papers, with 
long comment or reſolve of their own, in which 
they contemptuoully explained to the people the 
nature of the powers with which the commiſſioners 
were entruſted: Obſerving, © That it was a very 
Lughable matter, to offer pardon to thoſe who had 
never offended , but were only afferting their rights 
and : and that it would be much more 
cailificar, with the actree of the cafe, for Britain 
to aſk pardon of them, for attempting to rob them 
of their liberties, and oppreſs them with unreaſon- 
able exachons.” _ 
Mitkas we thee fort over to How Terk, 
directed to Grone Wasnmeron, Eſq; which 


that gentleman poſitively refuſed to accept, 2s they 
| Q 
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were not directed according to his character and 
CY 


dignity in the army of the United States. 
The Congreſs highly applauded this dignity of 
conduct in a public reſolution, in which they de- 
fired, that none of their commanders ſhould receive 
any letters from the enemy, if not directed accord- 
ing to the reſpective characters which they ſuſ- 
tained. | 
Adjutant General Paterſon was at length fent 
over with diſpatches, direfted to Gone x Wasning- 
Ton, Eſq; St. &c. &c. and arrived at Head 
ters in the American camp, where he was received” 
with the greateſt politeneſs and military ſtate, by 
General Waſhington, who again refuſed to open 
the diſpatches, as they were not directed according 
as he had defired. | | 
Colonel Paterfon obſerved, that although they 


were not directed in the expreſs terms he had men- 


tioned, yet the ef ceteras implied every thing; and 
he hoped, © that a gentleman of his abilities and 
moderation, would not think of breaking off a 
treaty ſo pregnant with the welfare of America, 
and all Britiſh ſubjects, for ſuch a trivial omiſſion.” 

To which General Waſhington replied, © that 


although the et ceteras might imply cvery thing, yet 


at the fame time they might imply any thing. And 
however trifling a matter he might imagine the 
form of direction to be, yet he intended to hold it 


as a cardinal point, being the grand hinge upon 


which the opening of the treaty on his part ſhould 
turn; the Congreſs being reſolved to hear no prot- 
tion of Independence.” 


neral Clinton, on the 22d of 
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Thus all hopes of a reconciliation being over, 
for ſome time ; and the Britiſh commiſſioners, while 
they held forth the olive branch in one hand, at 
the fame time brandiſhed a flaming fword in the 
other; and were buſily employed in making every 
preparation for reducing them by force of arms. 

For, the firſt diviftion of Heffians, and moſt part 
of the Britiſh troops being arrived, as well as the 
army from the ſouth, under the command of Ge- 
Auguſt, the whole 


army paſſed over to Long-lfland, and landed at 
Utretch and Graveſend, under cover of the war- 


wards the American army, then encamped at Brook- 
line, under the command of General Putnam, who 
had detached his flying army to poſſeſs the heights 
of Guana, or hills, which lay between the two 
breadth of the Hland, between Jamiaca-bay, and 
the Eaſt-river: the principal part of the army, com- 
poling the right wing, being commanded by Ge- 
neral Clinton, Lord Cornwallis, and Earl Piercy. 
be centre was compoſed of the Heſſians, under 
the command of General Heifter, at Flt-buſh ; and 
the left of Britiſh, commanded by General Grant. 
of the 2 6th, as ſoon as it was dark, General Clinton 
at the head of the granadiers, light infantry, and 
light cavalry, with fourtcen pieces of canon, crof- - 
ſed the hills at a place called New-Lots, and hap- 
Pily arrived at the great road between Jamiaca and 
Q 2 
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Bedford ; where turning towards the former of 
theſe places, they ſeized upon a paſs of the great- 


A importance, which, through negligence, or 


ignorance in the American Generals, had been left 
unguarded. 

The paſs being thus opened by Earl Percy, fol- 
lowing at a diſtance with ten field pieces, the 
or interruption, and arrived in the level country 
below Bedford, between Putnam's hnes and his 
advanced army,—which, being now incloſed, were 
1 attacked in front by the Heſttans and 
General Grant's diviſion, while, in attempting to 
retreat to their works, they were met and drove 
back, by General Clinton's divion; by which 
they were kept toffing between two fires, for great 
part of the day, with incredible flaughter, till they 
at laſt took through a marſh, where a great many 
were drowned, and the reſt eſcaped back to the 
lines, expoſed to the fire of their purſuers. 
Their whole loſs in this engagement, was ab 
lowed to amount to near 3000 men, including 
killed, taken, and wounded. —Of this great num- 
ber only about 1100 were prifoners, among whom 
were Generals Sulivan, Stirling, and Udell; be 
tides three colonels, four lieutenant-colonels, three 
majors, eighteen captains, forty-three licutenants, 
eleven cnfigns, one adjutant, three furgeons ; and 
ſomething more than 1000 privates; — beſides 
thirty-two pieces of canon, and a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſtores and ammunition. The lofs of the 
Britiſh and Heſſians, was conſiderably ſmaller than 
might have been expected, being in all under 
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fifteen wounded. 
Next day the Britiſh army entrenched before 
the American lines, and ſeemed as if they intend- 


New-York, on the night of the 2 ch, with ſuch 
amazing ſecrecy, that they were neither heard nor 
obſerved by the Britiſh troops, 28 


front, till they were all out of danger. 
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The Americans, finding the city no longer te- 
nable, retired to King's-Bridge, in great precipi- 
lery: and a brigade of Britiſh troops being quar- 
tered in the city, the reſt encamped about the 
middle of the iſland, which, although more than 
fifteen miles long, is not above one broad. 
General Howe had not been many days in poſ- 
ſefſon of New-York, when ſome incendiaries who 
had ſtaid behind, ſet it on fire at ſeveral places, 
about the middle of the night; and being moſtly 
built of wood, and at that ſeaſon of the year very 
> burned with ſuch uncontrolable rapidity, 
that, in ſpite of the activity of the inhabitants, 
and Britiſh troops, 93 
was reduced to aſhes. 

General Howe, having left the city of New- 
York, under the command of Earl Percy, em- 
barked with a lange detachment of troops, and 
landed at Frogs-Neck, on the Connecticut fide of 
Knyphaſen, and the fecond divifion of Heſſians, 
with a regiment of Waldeckers, and fome light 


the White Plains, and attacked the American army, 
which he, at laſt, obliged to retreat, after a fort 
3 — containing a long fe- 
ries of ceremonious manucvers: but, diſdaining 


to take an advantage of their confuſion and difor- - 


der, he Jet them retire with little moleſtation, 
of King's-Bridge, advanced towards Fort-Wafſhing- 
ton, upon the New-York fide of the North River; 


horſe, from Ireland, with which he proceeded to 
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and, at this time, commanded by one colonel 
Magaw, with about 3000 men. 
The attack upon the fort, was put in execution 
by four grand divitkons. The firſt, on the North, 
was led on by General Knyphaſen, at the head of 
two columns of Heſſians and Waldeckers ;—the ſe- 
cond by Earl Cornwalks and General Matthew, 
with a detachment of light infantry and guards ;— 
the third by Licutenant-Colonel Stirling, and the 
424 regiment; and the fourth by Earl Percy, with 
the corps which he commanded. —All theſe puſhed 
on with great impetuolkity and fucceſs: and the fort, 
being at laſt overpowered by numbers, was oblig- 
ed to furrender pri of war. - 

wallis croſſed over to the Jerſeys, in order to take 
Fort-Lee, upon the North-River, oppoſite to Port- 
Waſhington, which was precipitantly abandoned 
on his approach, leaving behind, their artillery, 
ammunition, and ſtores. . 

While matters were thus ſucceſaſul in the Jer- 

ſeys, General Clinton, with two brigades of 
Britiſh, and two of Heſſian troops, with a fqua- 
dron of war-ſhips, commanded by Sir Peter Parker, 


the Jerſeys; and, with kttle oppoſition, extended their 
cantonments from New-Brunfwick, along the De- 
laware; having in poſſeſſion the towns of Prince- 
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of Philadelphia; the American army every where 
flying before them, in the greateſt confuſion and 
diſmay. 
In this alarming fituation of their affairs, Gene- 
ral Lee, that favourite officer, having quartered at 
2 houſe in too great ſecurity, and at fome diflance 
from the main body,—Colonel Harcourt, of the 
been informed of his fituation, went with a party 
of his troop; and, with furprizing addreſs and ac- 
tivity, ſeized the centries without noiſe, and forc- 
ing the guard, carried off Lee priſoner, and eſcap- 
ed fafe back, although ſeveral out-poſts and patroles 
lay m the way. | 

General Lee, having been formerly in the Britiſh 
28 a deſerter; and treated with all 
the ſeverity which a ſtate criminal of the firſt mag- 
nitude could have experienced, in the moſt alarm- 
ing political conjuncture. 

General Waſhington, with his ordinary acumen, 
endeavourcd to evinc>, that as General Lee had re- 
figned his half pay, in the Britiſh ſervice, before 
the commencement of the war, he could not pro- 
perly be accounted a deſerter: and having no offi 
cer of equal rank priſoner, he propoſed to give fix 
field officers in exchange. | 

This propoſal being haughtily rejected by the 
Britiſh commander, induced the Americans to make 
retaliation; and Colonel who hitherto | 
had received every indulgence from the people of 
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treated with a degree of ſeverity and rigour, equal 
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people were upon the point of relinquiſhing their 
new leaders; and it was evident to every perſon 
there preſent, that had the Britiſh army only crof- 
ſed the Delaware, which, it was thought, they might 
eaſily have done, and taken poſleffion of Philadel. 
phia, that the war would have been at an end. 
The Congreſs having fled to Baltimore, on the 
approach of the Britiſh army, ſo near Philadelphia, 
there regulated the political helm, even in their 
greateſt extremity, with fuch undaunted reſolution 
and ſtability, as muſt be aſtoniſhing to all ages 
Finding that temporary armies were totally inade- 
quate to the purpoſe, they Rus vnn, that a new 
army ſhould be raiſed for during the war, to con- 
fiſt of 88 regiments; each man to receive twenty 
dollars bounty, and cight dollars per month. The 
officers to be appointed by Congreſs, and to riſe in 
the army only by merit, without any purchaſe. 

But the Americans, not being accuſtomed to 
reſtraint, or fabordination, would not engage for 
the indefinite term of during the war : upon which 
the Congreſs thought proper to alter the time, to 
that of three years. 

They alſo publiſhed a long addreſs to the people 
of the ſeveral Colonies, ſetting forth the cauſes of 
the war, and inciting to perſeverance; inforcing 
their arguments, by long enumerations of the bar- 
© barities of the Britiſh troops, as well as their Heſſian 
auxiharies.—But, notwithſtanding the ſeveral re- 
monſtrances of Congreſs, and their aſſuring their 
conſtituents of foreign aid, the oppoſition and dif- 
contents in Philadelphia, at laſt became fo power- 
ful, that General Waſhington was obliged to ſend 
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General Stirling, with a party of troops, to keep 


them in awe. 
A conſiderable reinforcement of Pennſylvania and 
Virginia militia, having been at laſt, with 
collected, General Waſhington, with a detachment 
of about 2500 men, and twenty ſmall field pieces, 
crolled the Delaware, a few miles above Trenton, 
on Chriſtmaſs night, and having arrived at a can- 
tonment of Heffians, commanded by Colonel Rall, 
ſecurely encamped belide Trenton, he attacked 
them, with great judgment, about cight o'clock in 
the morning; and, after a ſhort frirmiſh, in which 
fome more than goo priſoners, who were, next 
day, marched in great triumph through the city of 


I rr 


countenance; and the friends of government, who 
Htely began to peep out their horns, were obliged 
to ſhrink into filence and caution. 
The bravery of General Waſhington was reſound- 
ed as almoſt ſupernatural; and it began to be ge- 
nerally believed, that the Britiſh were neither fo 
invincible nor formidable as they had imagined ; 
and were therefore reſpectively ambitious to ſhine 
in the extirpation of their enemies, and the re- 
demption of their country. 
General Waſhington having, at laſt, collected a 


pretty reſpectable army, croſſed over to the Jerſeys, 
where he attacked the Britiſh troops ſtationed at 
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Princeton, under the command of colonel Maw- 
hood; who, after a ſevere engagement, made 
good their retreat to Brunſwick ; while the whole 
Britiſh army found it neceſſary to go into winter 
quarters, e 
and Brunfwick, in the Jerſeys from 
A ks br wo I 
General Waſhington, having thus recovered 
great part of the Jerſeys, ſtrongly fortified his en- 
campment at Middle-Broch, where he remained 
for great part of the winter. 
ln the mean time the Congreſs n now'el 
trieved their affairs from impending ruin; and 
being fully confident of future fucceſs, they pro- 
ceeded to ratify the articles of confederation, 
which they had drawn up about the of 
October; and as theſe are the grand pillars upon 
which the preſent fabrication of American govern- 
ment now ſtands, under the ſuppoſition of inde- 
pendence, it is preſumed that it will be very 
acceptable here to infert an original copy of 
theſo. 


— and perpetual Union be 
tween the States of Newhampſbire, Maſſachuſets- 
> ES. 4 Pen- 


Tus UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


4a 
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receive embaſſies, begin any negociations, contract 
any engagements, form any alliances, conclude 
any treaties with any king, prince, or power 


I. 


II. © They contract, each in their own name, 
by the preſent conſtitution, a reciprocal treaty of 
alance and friendſhip, for their common defence, 
for the maintenance of their lbertics, and for their 
general and mutual advantage; obliging themſelves 
to aliſt each other, againſt all violence that may 
threaten all, or any one of them; and to repd, in 
common, all the attacks that may be levelled a- 
gainſt all or any one of them, on account of rel- 


: gion, ſovereignty, 2. 26 n — 


whatſoever. 

III. « Fach ftate reſerves to themſelves alone, 
thi ene right of recaleting their tatatial ys. 
vernment, and of framing hes, in all matters, 
that are not included in the articles of the preſent 


confederation, and which cannot any way preju- 
dize the fame. 


IV. © No flate in particular ſhall either ſend or 


whatſoever, without the conſent of the united 
States, aſſembled in general Congreſs. —No perſon, 
inveſted with any poſt whatever, under the . 
thority of the united States, or of any of them, 
whether he has appointments belonging to his em- 
or whether it be a commiſhon purely 
confidential, ſhall be allowed to accept any pre- 
preſents, gratuities, emoluments, or any offices 
or titles of any kind whatever, from any kings, 
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of the rank of colonel, and under, ſhall be ap- 
pointed by the legiſlative body of the State, that ſhall 
have raiſed the troops, or in ſuch manner as that 
State ſhall have judged proper to regulate the no- 
minations z and, when any vacancy happens in 
theſe poſts, they ſhall be filled up by the ad 


IX. © All the expences of war, and other de- 
burſements that ſhall be made for the common 
defence, or the general weal; and that ſhall be 


F 
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caſe mentioned in Article XI.: to eſtabliſh rules 
for judging in all caſes the legitimacy of the prizes, 
taken by ſea or land; and to determine the man» 
ner in which the prizes, taken by the fea or hand 
forces, in the ſervice o/ the united States, ſhall be 
divided or : to grant letters of marque, . 


or any other cauſe whatſoever: to com money, 
and fix its value and flandard: to fix the weights 
and meaſures, throughout the whole cxtent of the 
united States: to regulate commerce, and treat of 
all affairs with the Indians, who are not members 
of any of the States: to eſtabliſh and regulate the 
poſts from one State to another, in the whole ex- 
tent of the united States; and to receive on the 
letters and packets, ſent by poſt, the neceſſarytax 
to defray the expence of that eſtabliſhment: to ap- 
point the general officers of the land forces in the Dh 
ſervice of the united States: to give commiſhons to 
8 5 


© tne; of their members; 
and for ſecretary, the perſon they ſhall judge fit 
for that ©: and they may adjourn at what tome 
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and equiped, ſhall procecd to the place, and with- 
in the time fixed by the general Aſſembly. 

* But if the general Aﬀembly, from ſome par- 
ticular circumſtances, ſhould think proper to 
exempt one or ſeveral of the States from raiſing 
troops, or demand of them lefs than their contin- 
gent, and ſhould, on the contrary, judge it con- 
venient that one, or ſeveral ethers, ſhould raiſe 
more than their a 3 the number extraor- 
dinary demanded, ſhall be raiſed, provided with 
officers, armed and cquipt in the fame manner as 
the contingent, unleſs the legiſlative body of that, 
or of thoſe of the ſtate, to whom the requiſition 
ſhall have been made, ſhould deem it dangerous 
for themſelves, to be drained of that number ex- 


tracrdinary; and in that caſe, they ſhall furniſh 


no more than what they think compatible, with 


their ſafety; and the officers and ſoldiers, fo raiſed 


and equiped, ſhall go to the place, and within the 


time fixed by the general Aﬀembly. 


« The general Aﬀembly ſhall never engage in 
any war, nor grant letters of marque, or repriſal, 
in time of peace; nor contract any treaties of al- 


lance, or other conventions, except to make peace; 


nor coin money, nor regulate its value, or determine 
or affix the fums neceffary to be raiſed, or the de- 
burſements neceſſary to be made, for the defence or 
advantage of the united States, or of ſome of them, 
nor create bills, nor borrow money, on the credit of 
the united States, nor diſpoſe of any ſums of money, 
nor reſolve on the number of ſhips of war to be 
built or or on the number of troops to 


| be raiſed, for land or ſea ſervice, nor appoint 2 
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commander in chief of the land or fea forces, but 
by the united conſent of nine of the States; and 
no queſtion on any point whatſoever except the 
adjourning from one day to another, ſhall be de- 
termined, but by a majority of the united States. 
No delegate ſhall be choſen for more than three 
years out of ſix No perſon inveſted with any 
employment whatever, in the extent of the united 
States, and receiving by virtue of that employ- 
ment, either by himſelf, or through the hands of 
any other for him, any fallaries, wages, or emolu- 
ments whatever, ſhall be choſen a delegate. The 
general Aﬀembly, ſhall publiſh every month a 
Journal of their ſeſſions, except what ſhall relate to 
treaties, allances, or military operations, when it 
Mall appear to them that theſe matters ought to be 
kept ſecret. The opinions, pre and con, of the 
delegates of each ſtate, ſhall be entered in the 
Journals as often as any of the delegates of each 
State ſhall fo demand; or even to any one of the 
delegates of cach State, at his particular requiſition, 
ſhall be given à copy of the Journal, except the 
parts above-mentioned, to be carried to the legiſla- 
tive body of his reſpeftive State. 

XV. “ The council of State ſhall be compoſed of 
one delegate of each of the States, nominated an- 
nually by the other delegates of his reſpective State. 
And the caſe where the electors might not be 
able to agree, that delegate 
the general Aﬀembly.—The council of State ſhall 
be authorized to receive and open all the letters, 
addreſſed to the united States, and anſwer them; 


ſhall be nominate by 


but ſhall not contract any engagements binding 
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to the united States They ſhall correſpond with 
the legiſlative bodies of cach State, and with all 
employed under the authority of the unit- 


up © 
change of meaſures indiſpenſfibly neceſſary.— They 
ſhall be careful of the defence and preſervation of 
the fortreſſes, or fortified ports. They ſhall pro- 
cure information of the ſituations and deſigns of 
the enemy.—They ſhall put in execution the mea- 
ſares and plans that ſhall have been reſolved by 
the general Aﬀembly, by virtue of the powers 
federation. They ſhall draw upon the treaſurers 
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may replace him by what perſon they think proper, 
until the next Aﬀembly. — They may publiſh and 
ſe authentic accounts of the military opera» 
tions. Tbey may convene the general 
for a nearer term than that to which they had ad- 
* when they ſeparated, if any import 
and unexpected event ſhould require it, for the 
welfare or benefit of the united States, or of ſe 
of them. They ſhall prepare the matters that are 
to be faubmitted to the inspection of the gener 
Aﬀembly, and ky before them, at the next fitti 
all the letters or advices by them received, anc 
ſhall render an eract account of all that they have 
done in the interim They ſhall take for their Se- 
cretary, a2 perſon fit for the employment, who, 
before he enters on his function, fhall take ani 
oath of ſecrecy and fidelity. — The preſence of ſe- 
ven members of the council, will impower them 
to a. In caſe of the death of one of their men» 
bers, the council ſhall give notice of it to the col- 
leagues of the deceaſed, that they may chaſe one 
of themſelves to replace him in the council, until 
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the holding of the next general meeting; and in- 
colleagues living, 


caſe there ſhould be one of his 
the fame notice ſhall be given to him, that he 
. 


VI. „ caſe that Canada ſhould be willing to 
accetlc to the preſent confederation, and come into 
all the meafures of the united States, it ſhall be ad- 
mitted into the union, and participate in all its be- 
nefits. But no other Colony ſhall be admitted, 
without the conſent of nine of the States. 
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« The above articles ſhall be propoſed to the le- 
bodies of all the united States, to be e- 
amined by them; and if they approve of them, 
they are defired to authorize their delegates to ra- 
tify them in the 

the articles, which conſtitute the 
ration, ſhall be inviolably obſerved,” by all and e- 

very one of the united States; and the union ſhall 

be eſtabliſhed for ever. 2 
* There ſhall not be made ee any alters 

tion in theſe articles, nor in any them, unleſs 
that the alterations be determined in the 
general Aﬀembly, and confirmed afterwards by the 
legiſlative bodies of each of the United States.” | 


— in Crngreb, at Philadelphia, 


a. 


after all 
general Aﬀembly : which, 
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I return ts the back woods —4 fry of on habitual 
fwearer.—A ſcheme for forming a new ſettlement — 
| Troops raiſed in the frontier ſettlements —I am taken 
into cuſtody for refuſing the oath of allegiance ts 
Congreſs, and releaſed by the Commandant of a re 
 giment—The Indians come to Pitſburgh, and ſettle 
4 treaty of peace ; but ſoon break out in war: in 
conſequence of which, F am ſent up the Alliginay 
rever ; and afterwards ſent to the Indian country; 
| from whence I repair to Philadelphia. — Corps of 
Loyalifts raiſed in New-York — Stores deſtroged at 
Danbury. —General Howe attempts to draw Mai- 
ington ont of bis ſtrong · badi. Slirmiſbes at Quib- 
bleton. —The Britsſh army embarked and put to ſea. 
— General Preſeat taken. — The Britiſh appear of 
the Delaware ; the conſternation of the Americans 
an that account. The Britiſh land at the head of 
Elk. The Americans take poſt at Wiki 
leave Philadelphia for the Britiſh army, and falls 
in with a party of Americans, but eſcapes by a ſtra- 
tagem; and, after a ſeries of adventures, I get 
within the Britiſh lines, where I am QED 
Ne 2 (0 Ep | 


Mr buſack in the Lower Counties being fa- 
ſhed, I ſet out about the beginning of winter, 
on my return to the New Scttlements, along with 
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ſome people who were going out thither ; and had 
not got far on our journey, when it fell ſuch a 
ſtorm of ſnow, as rendered it not only tedious, but 


very difagreeable travelling: for, when we came 


to take up our night's quarters, we had no better 


lodging than a bed among the ſnow, by ſecuring 
could. | | 

After travelling for ſome days, in this moſt un- 
comfortable manner, we got to a flat on the top of 
the Alliginay-mountains, where a man lived, who, 
on account of his exceſſive fwearing, and haughty 
demeanor, was commonly denominated Saucy Fack- 
and had arrived at ſuch proficiency in the modern 
— — Cons abt RT ans 


buſineſs, which occurred a little before our arrival 
on the mount. For Jack, who had never ſet his 


eyes on a clergyman, ſince the delivery of his wife, 
being ſeveral months, was at laſt informed, that 
there was one in a company then in his houſe; but 
was ſo exceedingly ſtrict, that he would not baptize 
his child, if he ſhould happen to hear him utter 
one fy! of an oath. | 

The addrefling of the miniſter, therefore, became 
2 grievous taſk to who had never been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpeak without fwearing : and, for that 
purpoſe, he went to the end of the houſe, where 
he diſcharged his loquacity of repeated vollies of 

2 T 
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at laſt, imagining himſelf fully prepared to ſpeak 
to the miniſter, he came in, and informed him, 
that he had a child to baptize, and hoped that he 
would do him that piece of ſervice. | 

The clergyman, eycing him with a ſerious at- 
tention, aſked him to what profeſſion of Chriſtians 
he belonged, and whether he had ever, by his 
own defire, beer admitted as a member of the vi- 
fible church To which Jack replied, That he 
belonged to no company of Chriſtians, but believ- 
ed there was a God, and hoped to be ſaved as well 
as another; and as for churches, there were none 
on the Alliginay-mountains.” | 

The miniſter then aſked him, if ever he had 
learned the Catechiſms, compoſed by the Aſſembiy 
of Divines at Weſtminſter, At which Jack loft 
all patience, and told him, that he had nothing by 
heart, but the mariner's compaſs, which he had 
learned when an officer on board of his Majeſty's 
navy: and as for the Weſtminſter divines, fays Jack, 
dem my eyes and limbs if ever I heard of ſuch 
people before.” Upon which he was diſmiſſed as 
unqualified; while he retired venting his breath in 
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concerted a plan of forming a new ſettlement down 
the Ohio-river; and, for that purpoſe, called a 
meeting of the principal inhabitants, before whom 
up: That as ſoon as a reſpectable number of ſub- 
ſcribers could be found to encourage the important 
undertaking, a number of commiſſioners, every 
way qualified for the purpoſe, with a land-furveyor, 
ſhould be appointed to go down the Ohio-river, 
and, to the utmoſt of their capacity, ſearch out a 
valuable tract of land, ten miles ſquare, or more, 
well watered, of a healthful climate, and conveni- 
ent for navigation.” 

When ſuch a tract was found, the ſurveyor, with 
the aſſiſtance of the commiſſioners, was to lay it off 
in equal parts, each plantation to contain 500 acres, 
which were to be numbered and divided by lot, 
from the furveyor's draught on his return.—A 
place for a mecting-honſe was to be fixed in the 
centre, with a plantation appropriated for the mi- 
niſter who ſhould go along with us. | a 
The ſcheme was highly applauded, and received 
with univerſal approbation ; and copies thereof were 
committed, with proper perſons appointed as truf- 
tees, who were to admit none as ſubſcribers, but 
reſpectahle people, by which we expected to have, 
not only a peaceable, but an agreeable fociety. 

At laſt, the miniſter was ordered by the preſby- 
tery, to North-Carolina; and a circumſtance oc- 
curred, in a few weeks after, which put a period 
to the ſcheme, at leaſt for that ſeaſon. 

The Congreſs had ordered a to be raiſed 
in the frontiers of Pennſylvania, which was at laſt 
V8 
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compleated, and poſted at the Kittaning, upon the 
Alliginay-river, where the men were fo ill uſed by 
their officers, that a great many deſerted; and the 
reſt were ordered, contrary to their expectations, 
down to Head Quarters, to join General Waſhing. 
ton. | 

A was next ordered to be raiſed in New 
Virginia ; but the fate of the former rendered the 
inlifting almoſt imprafticable, as the people in the 
back woods were very willing to fight the Indians, 
but did not chooſe to go fo far from their families, 

to engage in the war with Britain. The Congreſs, 
therefore, in order to remove their ſcruples, thought 
proper to pledge their faith and honour, that the 
ſhould not be taken caſt of the Alliginay- 
mountains; 82 


1 r 
tachment to but the averſion I had 
always entertained to the embarking in their cauſe. 
The Congreſs, among other arbitrary proceed- 
ings, had enacted, © That all males, from fifteen 
to fixty years old, ſhould take an oath of allegiance 
to the united ſtates of America; and thoſe who re- 
fuſed it, were to be treated as rebels, and enemies to 
their country.” The patriots had alſo diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the name of Waices, while they de- 
nominated the friends of government, ToxzIIs. 
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Every perſon who went upon a journey, was 
obliged to have a paſs from the magiſtrate where 


they lived, ſpecifying where they were going; 
otherwiſe they were liable to be taken up on ſuſ- 
picion, by any perſon whatever: and it was al 
neceſſary to have a certificate, that they had taken 
the oath of allegi 
As I had been much in favour with the inhabi- 
tants of the new ſettlements, I had always found 
means to evade fwearing allegiance; which, by 
the bye, was a very great indulgence, as many, 
for their adherence to government, had been treat- 
ed in the mo} cruel and arbitrary manner. 
in their army, I was preſented with the Tzsr, 
which I alſo refuſed; for which I was taken into 
cuſtody by a captain and a party, and carried to 
— 


"Boe Sizing my cenfacment, I was honoured 
with a viſit from the commandant of the faid regi- 


ment, then ſtationed in Fort Pitt, who, after con- 
doling my unhappy difaſter, told me, That if 
I would conceal my ſentiments concerning politics, 
and agree to aſſume a neceffary policy, he would 
not only put me in a way to eſſect my liberty in 
ſome time, but evite fwearing allegiance to Con- 
greſs,” which was now going to be forced upon 


me; or fall a victim to the unlimited rage and ar- 


bitrary power of thoſe diſpotic and enthuſiaſtic 
patriots. 


An offer of this kind from ſuch an humane and 
amiable young officer, commanded from me the 
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warmeſt expreſſions of thanks and gratitude, as 
well as the obſervance of his directions. He ac- 


of their principal orators aroſe, and, in the moſt 
flowery action, oratorial emphaſis, and fluency of 
expreſhon, harrangued us with a fpeech, in the 
interpretation of which, I expected to hear a com- 
prehenfive and expreſſive ſtile, with fine turned 
periods But, to my great diſappointment, the 
interpreter informed us, that he had been telling 
us, in very plain and fimple language, — That the 
warriors of the great King of Eaglhnd, had met 
them at Detroit, and offcred to aſſiſt them in re- 
deeming their country, and recovering their lands. 
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Bat as they never took up the hatchet without 
an offence, choſe rather to ſettle a 
peace, and Tomahauk, never to be taken 
up again. The then thanked them 
for their peaceable intentions ; and told them, That 
the King of England was intending to make 
flaves of all people; and had ſent over his warriors 
to that country to rob them of their lands, burn 
their towns, and raviſh their women; and that 
they need not believe what fair words they ſhould 
tell them, as it was cuſtomery for the people of 
that country always to act contrary to what they 
ſpoke.” 


After ſeveral orations on both fides, matters 
were amicably ſettled, and the Tomabant buried 
with great ceremony; while they delivered the 
commiſſioners a belt of Waumpum ; and received, 
in return, large quantities of coarſe blankets, gun- 
powder and lead. 
The treaty being finiſhed, the Indians axites- 
tained us with a dance in their own form: after 
which we joined with them in ſeveral diverſions ; 
ſuch as foot-ball, running, and wreftling ; and was 
not a little ſurpriſed, on finding them conſiderably 
weaker than they appear to be: while it is to be 
obſerved, that they can neither curſe nor fwear in 
their own language, nor expreſs any indecent ex- 
pletives. 
At laſt they departed for their own country; 
but, on crofling the Alliginay-River, were fired 
upon by a parcel of lawleſs, hot-headed Virginians, 
who had loft relations in the Indian wars; which 


provoked them to ſuch a degree, that they went 


%, 
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 trophical rod, on which was engraved all the great 
actions he had ever performed, a war mellet, and 
a long letter, warning all the people, ſettled upon 
the branches of the Saſquehannah and Ohio-Rivers, 
to move off immediately, or expect to be all mai 
facred. 4 

The firſt thing to be done, was to bring down 
the trader's goods, which the Indians accidentally 
had left; but this appeared to be an expedition fo 
pregnant with danger and difficulty, that no perſon 
was willing to undertake it, as they were hable to 
be ſhot from any fide of the river, 22 
up through the Indian country. 

In this critical my friend was in- 
formed, by the ſeveral commanders in Fort-Pitt, 
that no perſon was more proper r 
the enterprise, than the young Scots-man, who 
had lately been convicted of Toryiſm. 

Knowing, that it would be in vain to refuſe, 1 
ſignified, that I was willing to go; and deſired 
that they ſhould appoint proper affiftants to attend 
me.—Three but indifferent hands were 
ſelected for the purpoſe; with whom, I embarked 
at Pittſburgh, in a large canoe, which, with dif- 
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In four days we had gone almoſt 100 miles, and 
were in fight of the intended place, where we were 
alarmed by the fight of à number of people whom 
. noun ace rite Eg 
the river. 

"Dot, in order to learn their intinticns, 1 ſtepped 
upon the head of the canoe ;” and, according to | 
cuſtom, faluted them with a diſcharge of my rifle, 
A 


ther. 4 


This was returned by a general falute; by which 
we underſtood that they were peaccably diſpoſed, 
and might advance without any danger. — And, on 
our arrival, we found, to our great joy, that they 
were 2 party of Pennſylvania mit, whoohad 


of the place, in order to ſecure the goods. 
carly-in the morning; and the ziver being then 
ſuch amazing celerity, that in nine hours we arriv- 
ed at Pittſburgh r 
friend, and other wel-withers. — 

Intelligence arriving at Fort-Pitt, that the Indi- 
ans were coming to attack the frontiers of Pennſyl- 
vania and Virginia, a council of war was held; in 
which it was determined, that my friend ſhould go 
and take poſt, with his regiment, at the very place 
where 1 lately had been for the goods; where, on 
which, in a ſhort time, was finiſhed, with houſes 
for the troops. Upon which I was appointed cm- 
26 as well 25 adjutant to 


After having fiaid near three months in this ſo- 
ntary garriſon, in the midſt of peace and plenty, 
the regiment was ordered by Congrels, contrary to 
every agreement and juſtice, to march for” part of 


qualified to Congreſs; 
him down to Philadelphia, 
was well acquainted, I might 
from the regiment, as I had never made any agree - 
ment to ſerve in the army. ent es BY, 

1 thanked him for his extraordinary unmerited 
kindneſs; and every thing being ready, the whole 
regiment ſet out for head quarters, about the be- 
ginning of June 1777-3 and, after a march of more 
we arrived about the firſt of July at Philadelphia, 
when I quietly retired : And ſhall, in the mean 
time, take a view of the operations of both armies 


W 
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During the courſe of the winter, ſeveral regi- 
ments of loyal Provincials had been raiſed in and 
about New-York, and placed under the command 
of Governor Tryon, who had been appointed to 
the rank of Major-General for that purpoſe. 
Towards the end of March, Colonel Bird was 
ſent out, with a detachment of 500 men, to de- 
roy the ftores at a place called Peck*s-hilt; but 
and abandoning the place. 

A detachment of 2,000 men, commanded by 
Governor Tryen, Sir William Erſkine, and General 
Agnew, was next fet out to Danbury, in Connec- 
ticut, whete they burnt and deſtroyed a vaſt quan- 
tity of ſtores and proviſions: but, on their return, 
were met by a large body of militia and volunteers, 
commanded by the Generals Wooſter, Arnold, and 
Sullivan, who attempted to cut off their retreat ; but 
General Wooſter being killed, with a great many 


of his officers and men, the militia were repulſed 


on all fides, while the Britiſh eſſectuated their re- 
want; Wd wore ly, and centderable lols on 
both fides. | 
vanced towards the lines of the American army, in 
hopes of being able to draw them out of their ſtrong 
holds : but they, being aware of his intention, 
proper to remain ſecure, till he, in appear- 
ance, began to retreat, by paſſing the baggage over 
to Staten Hand, and withdrawing the army. 
General Waſhington, at this time, did not ſeem 
to poſſeſs all his ordinary caution; for he fallied 
out, after the Britiſh army, as far as Quibbleton; 
U 2 
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Reet made its appearance off the Capes of the Dela- 
wate, which ſpread a general panze all over that 
part of the country, 
The preſervation of Philadelphia, therefore, be- 
came the firſt object in view; and, for that purpoſe, 
a large body of troops were called down to Cheſter, 
and every other- preparation made for a hold and 
animated reſiſtance. | 
The river Delaware, at this time, was flroagly 
' barricaded by a formidable bomb-proof fort upon 
Mude-ifland, two rows of cheavaux de frizes, or 
lunge frames of wood ſunk in the river, having 
ſtrong beams, partly erected and headed with iron; 
befides a great chain acroſs, with a number of gal- 
Kes and other armed veſſels. 
| All the way up the river, were alarm guns placed 
at fach diſtances, as the appearance of an cnemy at 
the Capes, could be reported in Philadelphia, as ſoon 
as the found could penetrate through the air. 
The - Britiſh fleet at laſt diſappeared from the 
Can which ſo embarraſſed and 
confuſed the Americans, that they ſcarcely knew 
whether to turn to the right or to the left. 
They generally were of opinion, that appearing = 
off the Delaware was only amuſing them with falfe 
manucevres, while their real deſtination was to ſome 
of the northern Colonies, in order to co-operate 
with General Burgoyne.—In conſequence of which 
conjecture, the troops aflembled at Cheſter, were 
| marched op to Trenton, is order to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs for moving to the North. 
But their uncertainty was in a few weeks effec- 


tually removed, by the alarming intelþgence of the 
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order to repel their Engliſh invaders. | 
Politicians at this time were greatly embarraſſed, 
in aſcertaining the propriety of the Britiſh army's 


being buddled on board of ſhips: and, after toing' | 


at ſea ſeven weeks, of the flower of the ſeaſon, to 
go round to the Cheſapeak, when they might ab 
moſt as cafily have landed in the Delaware. And 
from New-York to Philadelphia, as well as from 


* 4 


New-Virginia, which 1 was 
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Elk, the difference of the diſtance being but very 
trilling, e 
2s the Brandy-wine. 


Having retinad from the army; = hide Wfdr cur 
arrival from the back ants, 1 now found 


being dragged out in the militia or otherwiſe cal 
led to an account. 

However, as I had — Aa plantation 3 in 
forry to leave, I would 
willingly have returned thither, had it been prac- 


— without being ps Rh Ry 


former perſecutors. 

But heviag — in Beitiin; From 
whom I had heard nothing for ſome years; neither 
had they heard from me in that time, I determined, 
at all events, to endeavour to retire within he 
Britiſh lines, rather than be forced into a ſcheme, 
apparently pregnant with tyranny and confuſion, 
and which my ſentiments abhorred. Having there- 
fore beſtowed every thing valuable and portable 
about my perſon, I ſet ont, - intending to-proceed” | 
as privately as poſſible, being liable to be taken up 
by every perſon I met, for want of a paſs, "which 
could not be procured, r 
taken the Teſt. Ra. 

When 1 had gone down'as far 26-2 place alli, 
Miln-Creek Hundred, I unexpectedly and unluckily 
fell in with a brigade of Virginia troops; and finding 
it in vain to attempt to draw back, I conkdently 
went into their encampment, and alked for 2 
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perſon, who 1 knew was in one of theſe regi- 
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_ They then let me paſs on; and as ſoon as they 
were fairly out of fight, I turned afide into the 
pathleſs woods, expecting to find the Britiſh army 
at the place where I was told they were encamped: 
——But, to my great difappointment, I found 
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to convince them of the contrary; 


gone 

ſuch fireams, that I was obliged to take ſhelter in 
2 hut, that had been built by ſoldiers, of tree-tops; 
which, indeed, preſerved me from the force, but 
not the eſſects of the rain. | 
Being now worn out with 


B toil, hunger, and 
perſpiration, having travelled all day in a burning 
hot climate, without being able to procure the 
ſmalleſt ſubſiſtance, and my mind tore upon the 
rack of anxziety, 1 lay down, and cagerly wiſhed 


 expreſable joy, I came up to the 7 iſt regiment of 
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for even 2 cruſt of the coarſeſt bread, fearing 1 
could not hold out till to-morrow. 
But as I was feeling for ſomething to put below 
my head, I happened to lay my hand on 2 piece of 
r 
deen left by my predeceffors there: and, having 
cat it with the greateſt thankfulneſs and wonder, 
and being ſomewhat refreſhed, I hy down, . 
tending, 2s ſoon as the rain was over, to proſecute = 
my journey : but ng K. 

row's fun was up, 


henfions of coming up with 27 
cans, I had feen the night before. © 


I had not gone above a mile, when, to my in- 


Britiſh troops, - on the 7th day of September; and 


was immediately conducted to the Colonel's quar- 


ters, who received me with the greateſt civility ; 
and, after breakfaſting with him, and ſome more 
of his officers, I was accompanied to head quarters, 
then at a place called Aitken's-Tavern, where I 
found General Howe, with a number of his prin- 
cipal officers, ſeated at breakfaſt Upon my name 
being there mentioned, one of the 
jumped up from the table, and aſked, if I was ſuch 
a man's fon. I anfwered in the affirmative; and 
that inſtant recollected him to be the gallant colo- 
who then commanded one of the 


nel Abercromby, 
divifions of light infantry. 


After reciprocal expreſſions of joy, I was invited 
to his quarters, where I ſpent the forenoon in 2 
X 2 
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We march an car route to Philaddbio—4 ee 
of the battle of Brandy-Wine, ue <<: app 
| the army after the engagement. — General 82 
ja, and defeats 2 brigade of Americans — 
Philadelphia. — The Britiſh feet comer . round to 
 tachment ſent over to Billing s-Port —4 defeription 
of the battle of Germane-Town. —I am ſent upon 
duty with a general officer, who attempts to ſtab me; 
pd wary cs Jo witch 7. 
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EXT day the whole Britiſh army marched 
on their route to Philadelphia; and, be- 
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by the way of New-Ark, intending to croſs the 
_ river Brandy-wine, as high as Chaud's-ford; and, 
in two days, got to a place, called the Square-Ta- 
vern, within a few miles of the River, where the 
and ſtrongly fortified the Fords, at which we in- 
tended to croſs; and, as we underſtood, were de- 
termined to riſque a general battle on the enſuing 
the purpoſe, on the morning of the 1 1th of Sep- 
tember 1777, that ever memorable day, the whole 
Britiſh army, conliſting of about 15,000 veteran 
troops, marched out in battle order, by two grand 
and the other by Earl Cornwallis. 

While we advanced in this manner, a party of 
the American light infantry, who lay concealed in a 
thicket 'before us, fired 2 full volly in our faces; 
upon which they ſprung up, and fled back to their 


to in almoſt every countenance. k 
22 about ten clock, we came in fight 
of the Continental Army, which had come acroſs the 
river, and taken poſſeſſion of the plains of Brandy- 
wine, when a moſt tremendous cannonade com- 
menced; during which, our army having advanc- 
ed nearer, the columns formed up, and the battle 
began with great velocity on both ſides, which ex- 
hibitcd a ſcene terrible beyond all conception. 
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Our eyes were preſented with little elſe than fire 
and fmoke ; with numbers of brave men falling in 
the lines, and ing out their kft. And our 
cars were ſtunned with a moſt awful and tremen- 
dous noiſe of great guns, muſketry, and myriads 
of bullets, which whifſtled paſt our cars, with a fhrill 
or hollow | noiſe ; while every heroic ſpi- 
rit was now ſcrewed up to the higheſt pitch, and 
ſcized with a fearleſs, but refleftive fort of delirium : 
and thoſe, whoſe hearts failed them, fell down as 
dead, being ſtruck motionleſs with terror and a- 
Ronifhment a 

The balance of power ſeeming to hang in equi- 
librio, we gave them a general charge; upon which 
poſſeſſion of the bulwarks which they had erefted, 
in order to diſpute our paſlage acroſs; in which 
they reliſted with great intrepidity, a moſt furious 
attack of cannonading and till fun- 
ſet, when we found it neceſſary to ftorm: and ac- 
cordingly, we ruſhed acroſs the river, cxpoled to 
the ſtream; and mounting their breaſt-works, drove 
them out of their batteries, while we wheeled about 
their own artillery, and fired after them as they | 
fled through the woods. 
In the mean time, Earl Cornwallis had gone 
round by the forks of the river, with an intention 
to flank the Americans; but General W 
being informed of his movement, had ſent General 
Sullivan, with a large detachment, to oppoſe him, 
when a hot engagement commenced, in which the 


Au the Americans, but were prevented by 3 
vs the whole day and night, with unreminiing 
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they were abandoned by their owners, under the 
pain of immediate death. 

But theſe favourable proſpects, towards the A- 
mericans, were not attended with the cxpettcd ſuc- 
ceſs ; for, few thought proper to put themſelves 
under his : and the inhabitants had all 
fled their plantations, for about twenty miles, be- 
fore the Britiſh am. 
The hories on their 


2 


landing were quite benumb- 


ed, and unfit for ſervice, by being fo long a ſhip- 
board in the heat of ſummer; and great numbers 
died on the march, which went on fo flow, by hav- 
ing more than 7000 waggons in a line, drawn by 


ing, till nine or ten o'clock at night, we could 
ſeldom make more than five or fix miles day. 

As I was unprovided with neceffaries 
for 2 campaign, I lived in the moſt uncomfortable 
manner: and had I not been of a pretty firong 
conftitation, I could not have bore the i 
ties and inconveniences to which I was expoſed — 
Our provifioas conſiſted only of falt beef, or pork, 
once every two days, or as it was convenient; be- 
ing deprived of all the reſt of the articles of our ra- 
, 
upon the rout. 


The nin having prevented ˙ attacking the 


Americans, at the Lancaſter road, we endeavoured, 


by ſeveral incfileftual manucevers, to bring them to 
action; — that Ginral Wayne, wk 
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an American brigade, was ſkulking in our rear, in- 
tending, if poſſible, to capture our baggage, Gene- 
ral Gray was ſent out, with a choſen detachment; 
and having taken all the flints out of their firdlocks, 
they quietly ruſhed upon the Americans, in the 
dead of the night, with fixed bayonets, and mor- 
tally ſtabbed great numbers as they hy in their 
huts. | 


greateſt terror and confuſion ; and while they reel - 
ed too and fro in the dark, many were run through 
the heart, and fell down again in a mach longer 
feep.—At laſt General Wayne, and a great many 
more, found means to make their eſcape, after 
much and mercileſs carnage, in which a- 
bout 300 were killed, and a number taken and 

General Gray being returned, and having only 
loſt a captain and three privates, with about the 
fame number wounded, we moved on; and, in two 
days, got to the Valley-Forge, upon the banks of 
the river, where we found ſeveral thou- 
fand barrels of fine flour, of which, by an extraor- 
dinary indulgence, the ſoldiers were permitted to 
take but a little, although the reſt was cither burn- 
ed, or otherwiſe deſtroyed. 

The crofling of the Schuylkill now became the 
next thing to be conſidered, and ſeemed to be at- 
"tended with apparent difficulty, as the Americans 
had taken poſſeſſion of, and ftrongly fortified the 
only ford, at which there was any probability of 
our croſſing.— Nut we luckily found out another, 
where we got over; and coming down upon the 


, . 
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Americans, ſurprined them in their camp on the 


found that Philadelphia would be 
little longer tenable ; and therefore ResoLvED, 
it ſhould be abandoned, and reduced to aſhes, 
rather than it ſhould fall into the hands of the 
enemy. But this was ſo ſpiritedly oppoſed by the 
majority of the inhabitants, as rendered it altoge- 
ther imprafticable ; upon which, the or- 
dered all their good friends to leave the city: and 
having ſent a number of people, who were well 
affected to the Britiſh government, priſoners to the 
back ſettlements of Virginia, they fled by the way 
of Lancaſter to York-Town, which became their 
chief place of refidence for that winter. 

The Britiſh army, having deſtroyed the heavy 
artillery, found in the American batteries, moved 
towards Germane-Town, where General Howe 


fixed his head quarters, while Earl Cornwallis, 
with 


part of the army marched into Philadelphia, 
on the 26th day of September, without oppoſition ; 
where they were received with acclamations of joy, 
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A few days after the Britiſh troops had been in 
poſſeſſiom of Philadelphia, the Dzrawart, = fine 
new frigate of 32 guns, came up with an intention 
to play upon the town; but the artillery which 
were fixed below the city, attacked her with ſuch 
fury and facceſs, that ſhe was in a ſhort time 
brought to and taken, having previouſly run a- 
river Delaware, with a detachment of troops, to 
take poſſeſſiom of Billings-Port, which was then 
kept by a few militia, who, on his approach, ſet 
fire to, and abandoned the fort; and after, with 
difficulty, he had collefted a quantity of forage 
and cattle at Billings-Port, he was next day or- 
dered over to Cheſter, to aſſiſt in eſcorting up a 
guantity of proviſions from the fleet. 

It was faid, that the commander in chief, was 
adviſed, by ſome of his principal officers, to allow 
Colonel Stirling, when at Billings-Port, to take 
poſſeſſion of Red-Bank, oppolite to Fort-Miflia ; 
and, at that time, only defended by about 30 mi- 
litia.—-But it appeared, that our brave Generalif- 
ſumo was too wiſe to admit of council; and there- 
fore declined it, while the Americans, obſerving 
it to be a very material poſt, fortified it in ſuch a 
manner, that it was the great cauſe of keeping our 
fleet below, for more than fix weeks after; which 


had almoſt obliged us to leave Philadelphia for 


to, had been ſta- 
tioned at Germane-Town, under the direction of 
without moleſtation, till the morning of the 4th of 
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October, ben we were arouſed from our Heep, 
by the hideous and terrifying noiſe of the rage of 
war: and having ſprung up, in the greateſt aſto- 
niſhment, we beheld fuch a ſcene as almoſt made 
us imagine at firſt, that all nature was going into 
ruin. 

Generals, aid - de- camps, and other officers, 
were raging about with fury, and diſorder in their 
faces, muſtering up their reſpective departments 
with dreadful oaths, and terrifying unprecations, 
while multitudes of drums were 
ARMS, with redoubled force; and the battle 
roared in our cars, not far diſtant, and ſeemed to 
approach us with rapid progreſs. 

We ſoon, however, were convinced that it was 
no very triflling affair, that ſo much alarmed us; 
for General Waſhington, with about 12,000 men, 
had, about day break, attacked and drove in 
our out-poſts and infantry ; 2 
terrible havock in our camp. 

Our diviſion, conſiſting of about 2,500 men, 
being turned out, were found to be inadequate to 
the purpoſe; for they proceeded to advance into 
the town of Germane-town, and, as they faid, in- 
tended to dine in Philadelphia that day. * 

But in this they were difappointed: for, the 
taking poſſeſſion of a ftone church, upon which 
their principal column advanced, fo effeftually 
retarded their progreſs, that we had time to be 
reinforced from Philadelphia, being only four miles 
diſtant, when the line of battle was formed: and, 
after a moſt terrible and furious engagement, a- 


—_ ' 
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; maſ- 
clock were forced to leave us 


of the Bri- 
battle, the loſs 
In this hard-fought 4 . 2 
amounted fo omen mare thn that Brandy- 
* — of the Americans, beides 
— was allowed to be nexr 300 killed, 
wounded, and about 400 taken priſoners — 
— captives, was a moſt —_— 
— accompliſhments, of whom 
4 of the ſtate of the American army; 
2 I ball ever remember 
— extreme regret: for, ws Fg x 
— 4 G2 i 
— des Os — — 
he been advanced to a licutenancy i 2 
pode ch army; 3 mg, Sas + 
taken out, while he ſhed export 
. 8 
nuoully afſerted to the laſt, that given 
having purſued Americans, for 
The way purpoſe, * returned to 
miles, to httle they od os 
= exerciſe — — inveſted in 
1 — it extended to 
eine of homey: and at laſt it 
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under the command of one General P— ne, 2 
who had been lately elevated to a ſtation above his 
capacity, and had ſecretly determined my deſtruc- 
of his miſtakes. —But, as we enjoyed a halt on 
our way home, beſide a very fine houſe, I went in 
about the time I expected we ſhould march, to ſee 
if any of the men under my command were lark- 
ing there. 

Having bent them all out of the firſt flat, I went 
up ſtairs to the ſecond, where I had not been three 
minutes, when I obſerved the before- mentioned 
brave, advancing up-ſtairs, with eyes like flaming 
torches, and a voice like that of a trumpet, bauling, 
ANT MORE THIEFES HERE; ANT 
MORE THIEVES HERE —Upon which, I 
modeſtly anfwered, that I believed they were all 
gone; and had fcarcely done ſpeaking, when, in 
a moſt furious 2. he ſeized me by the 
throat. 

Not fock treatment, I diſengaged my- 
ſelf in a trice; and told him, os | 
accuſtomed to fach freedoms from his inferiors, 
here intended effeftually to prevent my further in- _ 
folence; and, twirling a xwrs from his fide, to 
my great conſternation and furpriſe, aimed a moſt 
deadly ftab at my breaſt. 

The point had juſt reached my veſt, when I had 
hold of his aſſaſſinating wriſt, with both my hands, 
and happily prevented my immediate death —And 
”» being now exaſperated to the laſt degree, as I held 
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That the day before the battle of Brandy- 
wine, as he was paſſing a houſe, deſerted by its 
inhabitants, he happened to take up a piece of an 
old ſhirt to mend his troufars, which an aid-de- 
camp obſerving in his hand, ordered the colonel 
of his regiment to have him confined. But he, 
being a man of experience and candour, thought 
it an offence of fuch a frivolous nature, that he 
took no further notice of it, till the fame aid-de- 
camp returning ſome time after, and finding him 
in his ranks, ordered him to be taken before the 
Commander in Chief, who procured his condem- 


Britain, aſked the place of his nativity: and no 
ſooner underſtood, that he was a fon of one of his 
brother, the Earl of Lauderdale's tennants, than 
of the Provoſt-Marſhal to poſtpone his 


he 


the Commander in Chief in- his behalf. But it 


appeared, that notwithſtanding that 's 

intereſt with the Commander in Chief, he was fo 

very obſervant of his promiſe, that he would only 
| 2 — 
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| inficad of being executed, he was reprived, 
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at even the ſhadow of relief, he fixed his eyes npon 
me, in a manner not to be 3 and earneſt- 
ly begged that T would write 3 few lines in his be. 
half, to one of the 2. — the 
commander in chief. 
I told him, Arenen e 
al, it would be by far the moſt cligible- method to 
at the fountain head; as theſe fubordinate 
officers always ſet a higher value upon their trouble 
of interceſſion, than the commander in chief would 
upon the act of 


itſelf. 
He concurred with me in opinion. Upon which 


, Excellency 


; r 


ter which 1 endeavoured to reconcile him to 
CE OD 


1 


remanded to his duty: but by what happy means 
I never yet could learn, although I imagined it to 
have been effeftuated by the GT 67 the 


 tender-hearted Colonel Maitland. 


Since my incarceration, I had ſeverally applied 
for the benefit of a trial; and at laſt, 'after waiting 
two long weeks, to me the great and important 
day arrived, pregnant with my happy releaſe or 
final diffolution : on which 1 was carried under a 


proper guard, before the auguſt tribunal of a general 


court-martial, compoſed of fourtcen apparently 
formidable heroes, who, on my approach, ſeemed as 
. 5 

2 * 
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The judge-advocate, having read my indictment, 

put to me the ordinary queſtion ; to which, with 
_ propriety, I pled, Net guilty. 
General P—ne being then fworn, gave in my 
proſecution by a ſpeech, compoſed of the eſſence 
of falſhood, malice, and revenge; in which he be- 
gan to deviate from the fubjeft in hand, and ex- 
patiate upon his great merit in preventing morod- 
ing, as he had frequently intercepted people, be- 
— the artillery, catching of ſheep and hogs. 
This obliged the 3j who was an 
officer in that tremendous department, to ſet him 
to rights, by telling him, that he was to accuſe 
none beſides the priſoner before them. 

His loquacity being now confined to me alone, 
he heſitated at nothing, that his malignant imagi- 
nation could invent; and gave in ſuch an accuſa- 
tion as, in all human probability, muſt have put a 


detail of the matter, as it had 
happened; and, when I came to the tragic part of 
the recital, 1 obſerved, the aſpect of the preſident, | 
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in 1 fituation cafier to bo conceived than deſcribed ; 
ing, for the of my ſentence. 
L- bs BS. 3 we 
given out, in general orders, as honourably acquit- 
ed, and to return to my office. — But being now 
heartily fick of this barbarous and tyrannical life, 
I went and demanded my pay, which was accord- 
ingly granted; and I returned to Phlaladelphia, 
where 1 found the inhabitants and army, almoſt in 
2 ſtate of ſtarvation; the fleet, with the proviſions, 
being as yet detained below, by the —— ©- 
perations of the Britiſh army. 


The reduction of the forts upon n 


with the removing of the cheavaux-de-frizes, ſeem- 


ed to be a taſk, for ſome time, more than adequate 
to the united exertions W both land * naval 
forces. 

Captain Hammond, of the Rocbuck:; had bound 
means, ſometime before, to cut a paſſage through 
the lower row of cheavaux-de-frizes, whoſe defen- 
five batteries were not compleated; by which, veſ- 
| ſels had come up near the ſecond, which extended 
between Fort-Mifflin and Red-bank. | 
Batteries were therefore crefted upon the Penn- 
ſfylvania fide of the Continent, in order to play up- 
on Fort-Mifflin behind, while it was to be power- 
fully attacked by the fleet in front. — At the fame 
time, Colonel Dunop was ſent acroſs the river, with 


a large detachment of Heſſians, to florm the fort 
at Red-bank, which was alſo to be attacked by the 
fleet. cal 


lay in the river, and 


doned, in order to evite the eſſects of the explofion : 
but, in ſpite of all expedition, ſeveral officers, with 
2 vaſt number of men, perithed. 

In the mean time, Colonel Dunop had bravely 
attacked the fort on Red-bank, and carried an ei- 
ſential out-poſt; when he was mortally wounded, 
and his troops repulſed with 2 very great loſs. 

This unſucceſsful attempt ſeemed to affeft the 
inhabitants and army, with an uncommon degree 
of dejection and deſpair Winter was fait ap- 
proaching, and there was now as little profpedt of 
the fleet getting up as ever; from which it began 
to be generally that the army would 
be under the fatal neceflity of leaving the town, 
= Gay Ge ORE 
precarious ſupply of proviſions, | 
of Fort- Miſſſin, in boats, with muffled oars, in the 
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The American ſhipping having now Joſt all pro- 


where 1 ſhall leave him for ſome time, 
the winter in licentious amuſements, and turn 
my attention to the brave, but unfortunate 
Northern Army. + 
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* CHAP. IX. 

The command of the Northern army given to General 
— — and mani- 
feſto to the inhabitants. He gets poſſeſſton of Ticon- 
deroge, and purfues the Americans to Fort-Edward, 
 - which is ao reduced — Arnold arriues with a re- 
_ and takes the command. —The cruelty of 
| the Indians. General Burgoyne tranſports his pro- 


moves his encampm and is abandoned by the 
| Canadians. —He is almoſt ſurrounded, with only 
; three days provifiens —He calls @ council of war, 
| who agree to 4 Convention with General Gates — 
pedition up th River —The Congreſs fuſpend 
the embarkation of the priſoners —General Burgoyne 
- returns to Britain on parole. r 


HE command of the Northern expedition 
bad been taken from Sir Guy Carleton, go- 


vernor of Canada, to whoſe military genius may be 
Aa 


. . A — 
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aſcribed the former preſervation of that Province, 
and given to Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, whoſe 
great abilities and enterprizing ſpirit, as well as 
ada could not poſlibly be ex- 
ceeded. 

The miniſtry ſeemed to have ben fo vary <nm- 
fident of the effectual operations of this campaign, 
that they had not only invariably preſcribed the 
general roate, but determined every material de- 
tachment, which was to be made; and ſent over 
large quantities of arms and accoutrements to equip 
the great number of loyaliſts, who were expefted 
to join the royal army on their penetration into the 

Although it was faid, that Governor Carleton 
ſenſibly felt the diſappointment, in this new arange- 


ment; yet his magnanimity and ardour for the 


public welfare, induced him to forgoe every punc- 
tilio of private reſentment, and to uſe his utmoſt 


The forces employed in this expedition, conſiſted 


of near 4,000 Britiſh regular troops, about 3,200 
Germans, a ſine train of braſs artillery, near 2,000 


Canadians, including watermen, and other work- 
men, with about 1,000 Indians. 

The principal general officers, under General 
Burgoyne, were major-general Philips, of the ar- 
tillety ; brigadier-generals Frazer, Powel, and Ha- 
Dr 
2 
The army being at length aſſembled at the river 
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a little north of Crown-point. General 
there met the Indians in Congreſs, on the 2 iſt of 
June 1777.; and, according to cuſtom, entertain- 
them with a war-feaſt, and a ſpeech expreſſed in 
thoſe powerful ftrains of clocution, for which that 
gentleman is moſt eminently conſpicuous ; being 
calculated to excite their ardour in the common 
cauſe, and to repreſs their natural barbarity. 

| For this purpoſe, he was at particular pains in 
_ explaining the difference between the preſent war, 
in which good ſubjects were mixt with rebels, and 


that carried on in a country, in which the whole 
inhabitants were hoſtile. 


Upon this principle be laid down ſeveral rules 
for the regulation of their conduct: particularly, 
That they ſhould only kill thoſe who were op- 
poſed to them in arms ;—that old men, women, and 
children, as well as priſoners, ſhould be held facred 
from the knife and hatchet, even in the heat of 
actual conflict; that they ſhould only ſcalp thoſe 
whom they had flain in fair oppoſition ; but that, 
under no pretence whatever they ſhould ſcalp the 
wounded, or even dying. — And they were pro- 
miſed a compenſation for priſoners ; but informed, 
that they ſhould be called to an account for ſcalps.” 
He foon after diſperſed a proclamation, or mani- 
feſto, through the country, calculated to intimi- + 
date thoſe who were contumacious, with the 
ſtrongeſt apprehenſions of the number and ferocity 
of the Indians, as well as their ardency to be let 


looſe upon their prey. 


187 
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joined theſe two material poſts by a bridge acroſs 
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and ſeveral other works. 
The Americans, with their uſual induſtry, had 


the inlet, fupported on 22 ſunken piers of large 
timber, placed almoſt equidiſtant from one another. 
be ſpaces between theſe were filled with {- 
each being failened to the piers, and to one ang” 
ther by firong chains and rivets of iron. This 
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ponderous bridge was ſtrongly defended by 
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the Northern Army, who, on his arrival, called 
them over from Saratoga to Still-water, imagining 
it to be a more convenient fituation for retarding 
the progreſs of Colonel St. Leger, who was now 
advancing along the Hudſon's-river. f 


of a Miſs M*Crea, whoſe father was faid to be 
deeply intereſted in the royal cauſe, and herſclf to 
have been married to a Britiſh officer, on the fame 


The cruclties of the Indians, inftead of intimi- 


nington, 
body of militia; 
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- Informed, that a General Harkimer was 
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the Britiſh and Germans were by no means fo in- 
vincible as they had imagined; and therefore pro- 
ton, then apprehenfive of the effefts of General : 
nity of magnifying their ſucceſſes at Binington, as 
2 great victory; and in order to inſpirĩt his troops, 
cauſed great rejoicings to be obſcrved in his camp. 

During theſe unfortunate operations, Colonel 
St. Leger had laid ficge to Fort-Stanwix, now 
named by the Americans Fort-Schuyler ; and being 
to 
the relief of the garriſon, with a convoy of provi- 


ons, eſcorted by about goo militia, he did not 
think proper to ſtay till he ſhould be encloſed be- 
' tween two fires; but judicioully detached Sir John 


Johaftone, with a party of regulars, and all the 1 
dians, then under his command, Sr. 


and intercept them as they advanced. 


General Harkimer, and his party, proceeding ſe- 
curely along, without either flanking or reconnoi- 
tring party, were encloſed in the ambuſcade, before 
they were aware; and, after a ſevere engagement, 
in which the Indians did great execution, they were 
totally routed, and only about one third of their 
number found means to make their eſcape. | 
B b 
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Immediately after this ſucceſsful expedition, Co- 
lonel St. Leger a ſummons to Colonel 
Ganſevort, who commanded the garriſon, greatly 
the number of his troops, and alluring 
them of the moſt perfect ſafety from the cruelty of 
Indians, and humane treatment, in caſe they fur- 
rendered ; but, at the fame time, threatning them 
kn fl + «omar. 


garriſon returned him 
for anfwer, * That while he was entruſted with the 
charge of the Fort, by the united States of America, 
he would defend it to the laſt extremity ; neither 
would he at all concern himfelf about any conſe- 


— . 
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barely maſters of the field, who lay upon their 
arms all that night, and in the morning ſtrongly 

Both armies had loſt conſiderably in this en- 
gagement ; and although the Britiſh had acquired 
great honour, yet they had now grappled with ſuch 
an enemy, as they had ſcarcely expected to have 
fannd in America.—And the Indians, who as yet 
adhered to their leader, being difappointed in the 
acquifition of the plunder they expected, perfide- 
ouſly deſerted their undaunted commander, at the 
critical period on which their ſervice was moſt 


In this diftrefſing ſituation, — 
who had croſſed the Hudfſon's-river, in complaifance 
with his orders, which, he ſays, were to proceed 


to Albany at all hazard; and had all along been 
fully confident of ſuccour from New-York, 
received, with great difficulty, a letter in cypher 
intention to make a diverſion up the North-river 
in his favour, by attacking Fort-Montgomery, 
ard ſome other works, which the Americans had 
erected on the river, in order to cut off the 
communication between Albany and New-York. 

General Burgoyne immediately returned the 
meſſenger ; and difpatched two officers in diſguiſe, 
by different routes, to inform General Clinton of 
his having only proviſions for the army till the 


rr 
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| 12th of next month ; and of his fixed determination 


to hold out till that time. | 
General Lincolin, having collected a large body 
of New-England mulitia, had made an attack upon 
the Forts of Ticonderoga and Mount-Independence, 
intending to cut off all communication between 
Canada and the Britiſh*Army :—but after ſeveral 
bold and deſperate attempts, he was repulſed by 
the bravery of Brigadier-General Powel, who then 
commanded in Ticonderoga. 


The troops having arrived at the enemy's left, 


their flank, in onder to cut off their retreat. 
This obliged the light infantry, and fome more 
of the troops to form into a ſecond line, in order 
to prevent them from being cut off from their 
camp But while this motion was in agitation, 
the enemy puſhed on a ſtrong reinforcement, to 
decide the action on the left, which being at laſt 
overpowered, by a great fuperiority of force, was 
obliged to give way; upon which the light in- 
fantry, and 24th regiment, by a happy move- | 
In this critical fituatian, the troops were oblig- 
ed, by every exertion, to endeavour to cllefiuate 
2 regular retreat; and, although very hard preſſed, 
returned in tolerable good order to their camp, 
leaving behind them, fix pieces of canon, great 
part of the artillery-men and horſes being Killed tn 
The enemy now puſhed on their fucceſs with 
great ardour and impetuoſity, ſtorming the lines 
with uncommon fierceneſs, expoſed to 2 well 
ſapported fire of grape-ſhot and fmall arms, which 
ed by Lord Balcarras, with the light infantry, 
were boldly attacked by Arnold, who being at 
laſt grievouſly wounded, bis troops were repulſed 
with great difficulty and conſiderable loss. 
colonel Bryman, who commanded the Germans, 
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corps was carried by ſtorm, wich the loſs of their 
baggage, tents, and artillery. — The night at laſt 
put an end to the conflift, while nothing could ex- 
ceed the diſtreſſed and calamitous ſtate of the Britiſh 
which they nevertheleſs bore with a degree 
of fortitude and unconquerable firmneſs, peculiar 


filence and order, that the whole 
camped from their ground in the dead of the night, 


wounded in the hoſpitals, which of courſe fell into 
the hands of General Gates, who uſed them with 
great humanity and attention. 
From the various obſtructions of the march, the 


 fibility of repairing the roads at an cad, it was re- 
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on their backs; and, by a night-march, difficult 
and dangerous as it was, to gain Fort-Edward. 
But while preparations were making for carry- 


and vigilance, cut off every poſſible means of retreat, 
by being ſtroagly poſted at the fords, where they were 
obliged to paſs, as well as on the high grounds be- 
tween Fort-Edward and Fort-George, while their 
parties every where furrounded, and watched the 
motions of the army. | 
Words can by no means expreſs the deplorable 
and calamitous ſtate to which the Britiſh troops 
were now reduced ; being worn out with a long 
ſeries of hard toil, inceffant effort, and ſtubborn 
action; abandoned by the Indians, and diſcouraged 
by the deſertion of the Provincials and Canadians, 
repeated and heavy loſs of fome of their beſt officers 
and foldiers, to the number of only about 3,500 
elleflive fighting men, not quite 2,000 of whom 
were Britiſh : their proviſions juſt exhauſted, and 
excluded from all poſſibility of retreat, by being 
inveſted with an army more than four times their 
number, who, from a knowledge of their couditi- 
on, refuſed to fight them, and who could not poſ- 
fibly be attacked on any part; and obliged to ly 


conſtantly on their arms, while a continued ſhower 


of rifle and grape-ſhot pervaded every part of their 


Camp. | 
Bat as real magnanimity and courage ſubmits 


to deſpair, 9 the troops bore 
c 
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all theſe calamities with conſtancy, 
temper, und fertitade, 2 —— 
ed aſſiſtance from New-York ; or, at leaſt, of being 
able to bring the enemy to an engagement, and 
either extricate themſelves with honour, from im- 
pending ruin, or gloriouſly die in the daring at- 
tempt. —This, however, could not poſſibly be ef- 
fefted: for the enemy carefully evited every fuch 
opportunity, while their numbers were daily en- 
creaſing; the militia pouring in from all quarters, 
cager to partake of the glory, the ſpoil, or the plca- 
fure of capturing thoſe whom 6 
viewed with terror and diſmay. 

Being now reduced to the laſt extremity, no 


appearance of relief, and the proviſions within three 


ral and other field officers, but of the principal cap- 
tains detachments; in which it was 
unanimouſly determined to open 2 treaty, and en- 
ter into a convention with General Gates. 

Few ſcenes can be more aſſecting, than thus to 


behold a brave and enterprizing General, apparent- 
ly deſtitute of thoſe lucrative or mercenary views, 


that might have induced him to ſpin out or protract 
the war, for his own private emolament, but e- 
mulous to bring it to a happy termination by a vi- 
gorous exertion of the powers committed to his 
truſt; — led oa by poſitive orders, and the deluſive 
of a wild and barbarous country, and there defert- 
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ä «mage we 
Dr pear rn, etc, ſtaring them full 
in the face ;—at laſt obliged to capitulate with thoſe 
whom he had formerly held in ſuch contempt and 


diriſion. 
At length, ppon the 17th day of October, after 
ſeveral altercations reſpecting military honour, the 


convention was concluded ; and, excluſive of the 
proviſon of the army, 9m its way fo, and accom- 
modation at Boſton, the articles of the 

were, That the army ſhould march out of 

camp, with all the honours of war, to a fixed 
place, where they were to depoſite their arms; 
© to be allowed a free embarkation and paſſage to 


© Enrope from Boſton, upon condition of their not 


ſerving again in America, during the war —The 
army not to be ſeparated, particularly the men 


© from the officers; roll-calling, and other duties of 


to be admitted: the officers to be al- 
lowed their parole, and to wear their ſide- arms: 


© all private property to be facred; and the public 
ſtores delivered upon honour : no baggage to be 


* ken; and the Canadians to return to their own 
country, liable to its conditions.” 

It is allowed, that General Gates ful- 
filled all theſe articles with great punctuality and 
honour, ſo far as he had it in his power; and be- 
haved with great moderation and politeneſs, 
through the tranſaction of the whole matter. 
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terial trifles, into eſſential points, in order to pro- 
ceed to the moſt flagrant violation of juſtice. 


This ſeverity of treatment, had drawn from 
General Burgoyne, 2 long remonſtrating letter to 
Congreſs, complaining of their bad quarters, and 
imploring redreſs: from which the Congreſs 
thought 


proper to infer, that he intended to break 
the articles of convention; and therefore 
refaſed to fulfil the terms on their part. This 


mould be ratified by the Parliament of Britain, 
imagining that others would ſoon be ſent out in 


be relieved. | | 
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en Ar. X. 
Freendigs of the e during the 


rer deſtrustiam of the Britiſh 
officers —T he Meeting-bouſes converted into hoſpitals. 
| «Copies of the concelbatory Bell arrive at Phila- 
_ delpbia.——The ofetÞ thereof in the army. —Its 
reception among the Americans .—-My. Deane arrroes 
at Congreſs, with capes of the treaty of commerce, 
and alliance, between France and Amertca.—The 
articles of 5 


every concurring 
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And as temples for the oblations to their favou- 
unoccupied fince the firſt reſolves of Congreſs, was 


now fitted up at 2 great expence; and ſome very 
elegant houſes, which had been abandoned by their 


ſome of the officers were more folicitous about the 
hacknied ſmiles. of a coquet, or giddy girl, than 
the general approbation of the people of Great- 


Britain. 
"And a number of the fine ladies of Philadelphia, 


ſcemed to be of opinion, that the hace and feather, 
were accompliſhments of a very fuperior nature; 
comedy, were much more agreeable, than the 
. 


— being thus nccelerntod, by 
circumſtance, one ſmall difficulty 
ſcemed at firſt to ariſe, from the want of male 
comedians, real actreſſes having come over along 
plied, by a ſet of officers, who were tolerably ver- 
fant in the re-public of plays; and appeared to be 
much more in their real clement, when ſhining 
upon the ſtage, than when acting upon the ter- 
 fying plains of Mazs. F 
of this general ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities, there were Rill in the army numbers of 
officers, whoſe military genius and inſatiable thirit 


 fnence was neceffary, 
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for honour and glory, induced them to performs 
fome very dangerous, but fuccefsful enterpriaes 3 
particularly Colonel Abercromby, who went up 
the Delaware, with a choſen detachment uf troops, 
and did great execution on both fides of the river, 
eſpetially in the Jerſeys, — 
in 2 number of priſoners. 


bitants, in order to pay the troops.” as the ſhips 
with the money could not be got up; and had 
ned a proclamation, in order to inforce its cir> 
culation; which, however, wes" KT * 
conſiderable difficulty. — 
A civil police was r v8 Joſeph 
Galloway; EA; who had been formerly a member 
of Congreſs, but had fied to New-York,” on the 
intendent-general of the city; and all the inhabi- 
— 19 | -—— gate be tonmdct 
to Great-Britan © 
In the mean tiwe, General Waſhington had 
moved his camp from the White-Pine Marſh, to 
the Valley<Forge; where, being cantoned in the 
open fields, and his army exceedingly ill providefl 
in order to keep them to- 
gether: and, for that purpoſe, be cncouraged 
them with the hopes, that the next would be the 


_ laſt campaign; while he circulated a long and fub- 


9 to the people of the ſeveral colonies, 
Dd 
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of their 
worldly grandeur While others, of more 


tees only 2s members of the 
large, differing from others in nothing, but in 


conſiſtancy of thought, 

| altogether indifferent, 
agreeable comforts of life. — 
great community 


mitted to their truſt, were charitably diſpoſed 
Day 2 
wards fociety in general, — the tinge of 
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W being held for che. pur 
poſe, this female evidence deponed, © That by her 
means, the priſoner before them, had ſent out ſe- 
veral letters to General Waſhington, beſides being 
concerned in ſending out goods to the American 
army. — This, however, was not long done, when 
ſhe reverſed her evidence, and counter-ſwore to all 
that ſhe had before given in. Upon which, the 
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+ obdaſficicat evidence. © bin 
variegated buſtle, a num- 
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eſtates in America, found that they were at all e 
vents to fall a facrifice to the inefſeina} operations 
of Britain; and therefore curſed the pride, ſtapi- 
dity, and pufilanimity of the M——y, in going to 
war with 23 people from whom they would hear no 
uncenditional ſubmiſſion: and to be 
to cringe for a pedce, upon much mote a 
ous terms, than had ever been aſked at the com- 
mencement of the war. — Whilc a great mn of 
the officers of the army, fully confident, that 
the terms would be did not hefitato - 
mong themſelves, to curſe the timidity of : 
—alleging, © That they would ſoon be reduced to 
the petty fubliſtanee of half pay; and have no op- 

being advanced inthe army.” 

Copies of the conciliatory Bill, had, by feveral 

methods, been interſperſed through the country, 
for the peruſal of the people, which the Congreſs, 
out of contempt, publiſhed in their Gazette ;- at the 
fame time, prohibiting any body of men, belonging 
to the united States of America, from treating with 
any Commiſſioners that might be ſent over from 


whale they recommended to the people of the ſeve- 
ral States, to have their quotas of troops ready 
| no as +» -— opptmmmrronars Ay 
lull them into a fatal 
Governor Tryon, of New-York, had ſent ſeveral 
copies of the bill to General Waſhington, defiring 
that they might be circulated among the officers 
and men of his army. In anfwer to which, Genc- 


Bricain, till ſach time as their fleets' and | armies 
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ral Waſhington incloſed in his letter, 
— — 
. — hy = Gat 
upon 2 fimilar . Governor 
Turnbull, he returned for anſwer, —— 
— — — nd ts 
——— to 
make en rr 
. os ot 
| . when even 


— — in its ſeveral ſtagea, 
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for the rativcation of C the moſt favour- 
able articles of which were publiſhed in the Ame. 
rican. Gazette, with long encomum upon the 
equity,  generolity, and honour of the French 


- . That is er ©'wiy been Une wad 
Britain, during the conteſt with America, his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and the United States, 
ſhould make it a common cauſe, and aift one 
another with their councils and forces, A 
— — ů ů —ů - 
2 © The effcntial and diet end of the preſent 
defentive —— —ͤ 
liberty, ſovercignty, and independence, abfolute 
and unlimited, ew noenqeptyo——ce—<e——cd_—_ 
in matters of government, as of commerce. 
3. © The ww parties, hall each os 
Its part, and in the manner it may: judge mot 
proper, make-all-the effort in its power, againſt 
2 enghy; : 2 
propoſed. 23 
| c to aid and wif urs 
another, in any particular enterprine; and the 
_ quantity and kind of facecour, as well as the com- 
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penſation thereof, to be ſettled by a convention 
for the | 

5. That if the United States ſhould think 
proper, to reduce the Britiſh power, remaining in 
the Northern parts of America, or the iſlands of 
_Bermudas, that thoſe countries ſhould be confe- 
States. 

6. * His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty renounces for- 
ever, the poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Bermudas, as 
well as any part of the Continent of America, 
which, by former treaties, may have been ceded 
to Great-Britain. 

7. That in caſe his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
ſhould be able to reduce any of the Britiſh Iſlands, 
in the gulf of Mexico, that they ſhall belong to 
the crown of France. | 

8. © Neither of the two parties ſhall conclude, 

either truce or peace, with Great-Britain without 
the formal conſent of the other, firſt obtained, — 
And they mutually engage not to lay down their 
arms, until the independence of the United States 
ſhall have been formally, or tacitly affured, by the 
treaty that ſhall terminate the war. 
9- © The contracting parties declare, that as they 
are both reſcdved to fulki the conditions of the treaty, 
there ſhall be no after compenſation on either fide, 
whatever may be the event of the war. 

10. The Moſt Chriſtian King, and the United 
States, agree, to invite or admit other powers, 
who may have received injurics from England, to 
make a common cauſe with them; and to accede 

Ee 


a, 
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to the preſent alliance, under fach conditions, as 
ſhall be freely agreed to, and ſettled between all 
1 | 

1. © The two parties mutually guarantee to one 
| another for ever.—The United States to his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, his preſent poſſeffions in Ame- 
rica, as well as thoſe he may acquire, by the treaty 
of peace. And his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty guaran- 
tees to the United States, their liberty, fovercignty, 
and independence; abſolute and unlimited, as well 
in government as in commerce: alſo whatever 
polleſlions they may acquire in America, now in 
poſſeſſion of Great-Britain, as it hall be fixed at 
the end of the war. 

12. The intention of the preceding article, 
ſhall commence immediately, on the breaking out 
of a rupture between France and England : but, if 
no ſuch rupture takes place, it ſhall not commence 
till peace is concluded. 

13. This treaty ſhall be ratified by both par- 
ties; and the ratifications exchanged in the ſpace 
| of fix months, if poflible. Done at Pans, 
Feb. 6th, 1778.; and figned, by Canrade, Alex- 
ander Gerard, — Benjamine Franklme,— Silas Deane — 
Arthur Lee.“ 

The Britiſh Miniſtry appearing not to be alto- 
gether ſatisfied with the tarde grade operations of 
Sir Wilkam Howe, had appointed Lieutenant- 
General Sir Henry Clinton, to be Commander in 
Chief in America; who accordingly arrived from 
New-York at Philadelphia, about the 8th of May, 
upon which, great lamentations were heard in the 
camp; 25 many of the officers now imagined, that 
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their days of feſlivity and cafe were drawing to an 
end; and that they would now be to earn 
their bread with the fweat of their brow. 

of L nord wi 
DIES 
uncommon preparations for the purpoſe, as fully 
convinced us, that we were to fre fomctiing not 


ment with a ceiled roof, 2 10 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, and 22 high; one cnd of which was joined 
Theſe apartments were fitted up at many a 
thouſand pounds expence; and the city of Phila- 
delphia ranſacked for look: to decorate 
the whole, as ſhall afterwards be deſcribed ; while 
moſt of the milliners in town, were conſtantly 
for a conſiderable time, in making 
dulcineas, as well as trimmings for num- 
ber of looking-glafſes, and branched candleſticks, 
employed in the houſe, appointed for this very 


extraordinary entertainment. 
In the mean time, the inhabitants of the city 


ſeemed greatly at a loſs, to account for ſuch 
remarkable indications of joy ; as it then began to 


** „ the Britiſh forces 
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were about to evacuate Philadelphia, a for- 
1 


n and 
the expence of the whole clubed by twenty-two 
field officers, with four managers appointed to 
ed, almoſt all the officers of the Britiſh army, 
except thoſe upon duty, with à great number of 
gay ladies, marched to the upper end of the city, 
where they embarked in fine gallies, by three grand 

diviſions, as follows. 
 _ The firſt galley, in the Regatta, had on board 
ſeveral generals, and a number of kdics —The 
galley in the centre, being the poſt of honour, had 
on board Sir Henry Clinton, Lord and Sir Wilkam 
Howes, with the officers of their faite, and fome 
dies —The galley in the rear, had on board 
General Knyphaſen, and the officers of his faite, 
three Britiſh Generals, and a parcel of ladies 
On each quarter of the gallics, and forming their 
diviſions, were five flat-boats, lined with green 
cloth, and filled with officers and ladies. 

In front of the whole, were three flat-boats, 
with a band of muſic in cach, while fix barges 
rowed- about each flank, to keep off the boats in 
the river. The three gallies were curioully 
dreficd out with colours and ftreamers. 

Al the ſhips in the harbour had their flags and 
penants hoiſted ; and the Fanny armed ſhip, which 
lay oppoſite to Market-Street wharf in the middle, 
was in a manner entirely covered over, with a vaſt 
number of different ſets of colours, while the Roe- 
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buck lay a little diſtant with the AdmiraPFs flag 
| hoiſted at the fore-top-maſt-head. 

The Regatta having arrived oppoſite to Market- 
ſome time, and played, Ged ſeve the King ; which 
r 
board the ſhips. 

city, oppoſite to the houſe appointed, they landed 
at the foot of an clegant walk, prepared for the 
teen guns from the Roebuck, and as many from 
war 
The proceſſion was formed by all the bands of 
muſic in the front, the four managers next, and 
the generals, with the reſt of the officers and ladies 
in proper order.—The fides of the walk being hned 
with granadiers and light 
f About half way between the river and the houſe, 


was 2 hrge ſquare, or field, hned with troops; at 


the head of which were two lange pavilions, with 
rows of benches, riſing one above another, where 
the ladies and gentlemen ranged themſelves, while 
fourteen of the greateſt Belles, dreſſed out in 
"Turkiſh habits, fat by ſevens on two particular 
benches in the front, to be contended for by their 
reſpective knights. 

They were no ſooner ſet, than the found of 
were heard at a diſtance; and immediately 
2 company of knights entered the liſts, dreſſed in 
rich Afiatic habits, of red and white filk, maunted 
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trumpeters, curiouſly dreſſed, with an herald in his 
robes of ceremony, having on his Tunic the device 
of two blended roſes, and for motto, We drop when 
ſeparated. 

The champion of this order of knights, capered 
along on a fine managed horſe; his ſtirrups being 
ers of blue and white ſilk, with large filver claſps 
round their necks and arms, their breafts and 
ſhoulders being bare. Two ſquires, one on each 
fide, elegantly dreſſed in the fame taſte, walked in 
a ſtately manner, partly before him; the one bear- 
was the device of Capid ri A with 
c— — 

The champion was followed by fix other knights, 
mounted, dreiſed, and attended in the very fame 
manner, each having his different device and motto, 
and appearing in honour of his reſpective fair. _Hav- 
oppoſite their ownGadies, while their herald, with 
2a Houriſh of trumpets, proclaimed, That the 
ladies of the blended roſe excelled all others of the 
world, in wit, beauty, and every accompliſhment; 
and if any knights ſhould doubt or deny it, let 
them enter the His, and diſpute it by force of 
arms.” 

At the third repetition of this challenge, an he- 
rald, with four trumpeters, dreſſed in black and 
orange filk, galloped within the ſquare, and rode 
up in front of the pavilion, 
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the burning mountain, deſpiſe the vain-glorious af- · 
ſertions of the knights of the blended roſe; and are 


willing to prove by deeds of arms, that the ladies 
of the burning mountain are not exceeded in wit, 
beauty, and virtne, by any in the workd,” 
Having thus given defiance, the herald returned, 
and immediately the knights of the burning moun- 
tain entered the liſts, dreſſed in black and orange, 
in the fame taſte as the others; their champion hav- 
ing for device, a heart with a wreath of flowers, 
the motto, Love and glory. —He was followed by fix 


horſes, and attended in the fame manner as the 
knights of the blended roſe. 

After riding round the ſquare, they came in 
front of the white the chicf of which 
threw down his gauniet, and the chief of the black 
ordered his fquire to take it up. 

ces; and, taking oppoſite fides of the ſquare, met 
with a carrecr, and ſhivered their ſpears; which, 
by the bye, were made of wood and plates of tin. 
— The ſecond and third courſes, they fired piſtols ; 
were made of the ſame materials as their ſpears. 
ed, except the two champions, who ſtill coatinued 
in furious combat, till the marſhal of the field in- 
'terpoſed, and told them, that the ladies were fully 


fatisfied with their proofs of vakbur and love ; and 
commanded them, as they prized the future fa- 
vours of their miſtreſſes, to deſiſt: which ſummons, 
being readily obeyed, they altogether, in 2 very 


other knights of the ſame order, mounted on black 
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grimace and ceremony, faluted the ladies. = 

It will here be neceſſary to obſerve, that on the 
walk between the ſquare and houſe, were two ele- 
gant trinmphal arches, finiſhed in the Tuſcan order, 
and ſplendidly decorated. The firſt arch, in ho- 
nour of Lord Howe, diſplayed Neptune, with his 
trident on the top; a failor, with a drawn cutlaſs 
in his hand, on each fide; and three plumbs of 
feathers on the ſummit of each wing. The ſecond 
in honour of Sir William Howe, diſplayed Fame on 
the top, in figure of a woman, with à trumpet in 
her hand. —On the right was 2 boom, and on the 
- Jeft a flaming heart. 

The kuights having fluted the ladies x5 already 


of their valour and love. 


till twelve o'clock, they went to ſupper, 
large faloon, already mentioned; 2 — 
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ladelphia, alotting that day to ſee fuch a fight as 
they had never feen before, and to have oculat 
demonſtration for Britiſh diſſipation, of which they 
had been informed by their patriots, at 
the commencement of the war. 

As I knew that the wonders of the day would 


from the officers, with whom I was acquaited, 
concerning the particular tranſactions in the houſe. 
Tea being over, they aſcended to a large ball- 
room, richly finiſhed, and bedded with gold, 
having cighty-five large mirrors, and thirty-four 
branches with wax-candles. 

The 


and their ladies opened the ball : 
and the whole company danced till ten o'clock at 
night, when the windows were thrown open, and 
a ſet of fire-works, which had been conftrufted 
beſide the houſe, „ 
terity. | 
The 6gure of Fane, on the top of General Howe's 


_ triumphal arch, was now illuminated within, and 


appeared as a ftary woman, blowing from her 
trumpet, in letters of hght, Txzs Lu our 
IMMORTELS. 

Having diverted dent with the e. 


decorated, having fifty -ſiæ large pier looking 

glaſſes, curiouſly trimmed with filk and ribbons ; 

100 branches, with three lights in each, ſprung 

from the walls; and 18 luſtres, with 24 lights 
Ff 
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in each, hung from the ceiling: all which were 
richly ornamented, while 300 wax candles were 
430 covers, and 1,200 diſhes of meat. 
On each fide of the faloon, were three alcoves, 
which ſerved for fide-boards, c. while 24 black 
flaves, in oriental dreſſes, ranged themſelves on 
each fide, and bended to the ground as the Ad- 
miral and General entered. 
Supper being almoſt over, an herald 
at the end of the faloon, and, with a flouriſh of 
trumpets, prockimed, © Tas Enc's uiattn; 
the Quzzx, and Rovrar. Favity; the Amy and 
Navr; the nights, and their Ladies; the Ladies 
in general? while each toaſt was followed by a 
fonrih of mubic. After which, they returned to 
=, 5 —q———— 
which ended the Mh. 


— 


In a few days after, Sir Wilkam Howe took his 
leave of the army, in order to return home; while 
the report of the evacuation of Philadelphia, began 
to be generally believed; and it now appeared, 
that during the courſe of the winter, the Britiſh 
Army had found out garriſons of a more attainable 
nature, and not fo ſtrongly barrocaded, as thoſe 
commanded by General Waſhi at the White- 
Pine Marſh, or the Valley-Forge: and, as a com- 
penſation of their good winter-quarters, had been 
raiſing up a race of brave Britiſh heroes, to ſupply 
the deficiency of courage, which they had always 
imagined to have ſubſiſted in that country. 
But, as I afterwards underſtood, this favour 
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was not ſo gratefully received, as it might have 
been, by the American army, on their return to 
ton; for, finding 2 number of their toaſfts and 


eſſectually confirmed by an order from the C- 
mander in chief, for all the ſhipping to fall down 
the river, on or before the 2d of June following. 
This, however, was a moſt unhappy manucever, 
not only for the merchants and followers of the 
army, but for the inhabitants, who had remained 
in the city; as they were well affured, that they 


had now rendered themſclves odious in the eyes of 


their countrymen ; which therefore obliged num- 
bers to embark their families and effects, and wks 
chance along with the Britiſh. 

In the mean time, the merchants, having only 
a few days warning, were buſied in the greateſt 
buſtle and confuſion, in packing up and embarking 
their goods ; and were fo expeditious, that by the 
time appointed, they had every thing on board, 
when the flect fell down 2282 — to wait 
for further orders. 

During their reſidence there, the Earl of Caz- 
LISLE, Governor JOHNSTONE, and WILLIAX Epen, 
Zig; arrived expreſs from Great- Britain, as Com- 


miſſiomers, for reſtoring peace in America; and 
e 


in Chief, Sir Henzy CLI rox. 
Ff 2 
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A few days after their arrival, they diſpatched 
Dr. Ferguſon their ſecretary, with the two afts of 
and their commiſſion, to Congreks : 
but being refuſed admittance, at the American out- 
poſts, he was obliged to return, and fend the dif- 

The Commiſſioners, in theſe diſpatches, offered 
ſuch terms, as at a more carly period would have 
been thankfully received, and would have reſtored 
peace and felicity to the whole Britiſh empire 
They offered © to conſent to an immediate ceſſatĩon 
of hoſtilities, by fea and land: to reũore a free in- 
tercourſe; and to renew ihe common benefits of 
naturalization, through the feveral parts of the 
empire: to extend every freedom to trade, that 
to agree, that no military force be kept up in the 
ſent of the general Congreſs, or of the particular 
Afﬀemblies: to concur in meaſures for diſcharging 
the debt of America, and to raiſe the value and 
credit of the paper Continental currency: to per- 
petuate the common union, by a reciprocal depu- 
tation of an agent or agents, from the dillerent 
States, who ſhould have the privilege of a ſeat and 
voice in the of Great-Britain ; or, if ſent 
from Britain, to have a feat and voice in the aſſem- 
blies of the different States, to which they may be 
ſent reſpectively: to eſtabliſh the power of the re- 
ſpective legiſlators, in each particular ftate ; to fet- 
tle its revenue, its civil and military cftabliſhment, 
and to exerciſe a perfect freedom of legiſlation, and 
internal government; ſo that the Britiſh Rates, 


=y 
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of intereſts, — —— 
on which the ſafety of the common religion and 
depends.” 


ſubſiſting) as ſoon as Great-Britain ſhould be difpoſ- 


ed to acknowledge the Independence of America, 
or withdraw her flects and armies.” 


Thus, by the interpolition of thoſe then chime- 
that conciliatory ſcheme, ſo pregnant with the real 
happineſs and welfare of both countries. —As by a 
junction of their intereſts, and united forces, upon 
ſerved liberty in its utmoſt latitude, but have bid 
defiance to all the world beſides. 
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| Fe Jerſeys. —The batth of Monmouth. — 
Suſpended for a year. — The army arrive at New- 
Tiri.— 4 French fleet comes to Sandy-book, and 
blocks up the harbour. —The conſternation of the in- 
 babitants on that occaſion. The French flect goes 
round to Rhede-Ifland, and inveſts the Fart —The 
Britiſh fleet appear of Rhode-Iland — Both flects 
put to fra; and, after various manuevers, the 
French fleet retire to Boſton. —The American troops 
retreat from Rhode-Ifland. —The Britiſh fleet return 
accidents which happened there. —The Commiſſioner s 
Mamfeſts to the ſeveral Colomes. — Some ſucceſsful 
expeditions of the Britiſh troops, which concludes 
he caps Ine; — 
time after, arrive in Great - Britain. 


HE departure of the Iraclites from Egypt 
Britiſh army out of Philadelphia: for, Sir Henry 
Clinton, having made every neceflary diſpoſition 
for the purpoſe, the troops crofſed the Delaware 
on the 18th of June 1778; and had juſt. got over 
when the American light cavalry were ſcampering 
down the ſtreets.It was confidently aſſerted, that 
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in taking leave of their dulcineas, fell into the 
hands of Waſhington's light troops. The Com- 
miſſioners having previouſly gone down to the fleet, 
thoſe who remained to the laſt, went in beats re- 
tained for the purpoſe; and were fired upon, to 
no eſſect, by ſome of the American ſcouts, who 
had run down the Pennfylvania fide of the river. 


In the mean time, the Britiſh army, having got 
fafe acroſs the Delaware, moved on but very flow, 
which 


on account of their vaſt number of 
occupied almoſt twelve miles of a line; while Ge- 
with a detachment of troops, to aſſiſt in retarding 
their progreſs, till he could get up with the main 


army. 

But, in ſpite of all oppoſition, the Britiſh troops 
forced their way through the ſtrong paſs at Mount- 
Holly; and, with great difficulty, got as far as 

Allen's-Town, where they underſtood that Generals 
Waſhington and Lee, (the latter having been ex- 
changed ſome time before) had crofled the Dela- 
ware, and were to be joined by General Gates, and 
the Northern army, in order to oppoſe their croſ- 
ſing the Rariton-river for Staten-lland. | 

In this diſtreſſing fituation, Sir Henry Clinton 
determined to puſh on towards Sandy-hook : but 
on his way to Freehold, he began to underſtand 
that the enemy were not far diſtant, by the num- 
ber of troops, who had made their appearance 
baggage under the command of General Knyphaſen, 
who moved on, carly in the morning of the 28th 
of June, while he himſelf, with the main army, 
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Immediately after this fatal engagement, Gene- 
ral Lee was laid under an arreſt for diſabedience of 
orders, and difreſpeft to the commander in chief: for, 
it ſeems, that he had been detached on the morn- 
ing of the engagement, with the advanced army, 
in order to harraſs the Britiſh till the main body 
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could get up. But it appeared, that he had retir- 
ed with little oppoſition ; and was met by General 
Waſhington, who repremanded him in pretty ſe- 
vere terms, in the face of the army, for being fo 
eaſily repulſed. — This unprecedented behaviour, 
extracted from General Lee, two very ſmart letters 
to the Commander in Chief, for which he was 
tried by a general court-martial; and being found 
in part guilty, was fuſpended for twelve months, 
from holding any command in the army of the 
United States of America.” 

The Britiſh army having, at kt, arrived at 
Sandy-hook, were taken over to New-York, by 
the fleet, which had got round only the preceding 
day; and had only been a few days gone from the 
Delaware, when Count De Eftaign arrived with a 
formidable French fleet, upon the coaſt of Virginia; 
and arrived at Sandy-hook, on the 1 1th of July, 
to the great conſternation and terror of the inhabi- 
tants of New-York, as it was perfettly evident, that 
there was then no force in the harbour, ſufficient 


to oppoſe their coming up, and taking poſſeſſion 


As it was an event altogether unexpected, for 
the Britiſh flect and army to be thus blocked up 
by the French, 2 great many people, as well as 
myſelf, had the curiofity to go down to Utrecht 
and Graveſend, upon where we had 
a full view of the number and force of the French 
fleet, which conſiſted of 12 line of battle ſhips, of 


great force, tae”: alan all which 
| Gg 


4 
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were faid to have 11,000 men on board, and had 
then come to anchor, within four miles of the 
9 where they captured a great many veſſels, 
which not expecting to find ſuch ſtrangers there, 
had run in among them before they found out 
their miſtake. 

But, while they continued to block up the har- 
bour, and were taking in water, and receiv- 
ing ſupplics of freſh proviſions, from the inhabitants 
about Shrewſburgh, the fpirit of heroiſm and de- 
fence broke out to ſuch a degree, among the re- 
ſpective crews of the numerous tranſports, and 
merchant veſſels, which ly at the wharfs of New- 
York, that, in a few days, better than a thouſand 
volanteers turned out, in order to defend the place, 
being almoſt confident, that every following day 
would bring in Admiral Byron, who had been 
long expected with a large ſquadron of ſhips, by 
which the French would have been eſſectually en- 
time, to no purpoſe, at laſt, on the morning of 
the 22d of July, the French fleet began to weigh 
. anchor, when it was expected that they were going 
to attack: but, to the univerſal joy of the inhabi- 
tants and army, they put to ſea; and, in a ſhort 
time, were out of fight on their way to Rhode- 
Hand, where they arrived and blocked up all the 
inlets to the harbour, beſides running up two ſhips 
and fome frigates, almoſt as far as the Fort. 

ed General Pigot, who commanded at Rhode-lſland, 
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to blow up the King-Fiſher floop of war, and ſe- 
veral other veſſels, rather than they ſhould fall in- 
to the hands of the enemy, while he ſecured all 
the royal frigates, 2 conſiderable way above the 
Fort, and made every other preparation. for an ob- 
ſtinate defence. 

A few days after the departure of the French 
flcet from New-York, Admiral Howe was rein- 
forced by the arrival of the Renown, 2 50 gun 
ſhip from the Weſt-Indies; the Raiſonable of 64 
guns, and the Centurion of 50 from Hallifax ; be- 
fides the Cornwall of 74 guns, being one of Ad- 
reſt in a form. | 

His whole force now conſiſting of one 74, feven 
of 64, and five 50 gun ſhips; belides a great ma» 
ny frigates, and other armed veſſels; being all 
ENR 
put to ſea, and ficered towards Rhode-Haand, which, 
by this time, was inveſted by the French fleet, 
and about 10,000 Americans, under the command 
of General Sullivan, who had croſſed over, in or- 
der to attack, in concert with the French ſhips, 
which had now gone up as far as the Fort. 
appeared on the coaſt, with a pretty numergus 
fleet, which Count De Eftaign, either miſtook 
for Byron's ſquadron, or thought that there was 
more honour to be acquired, by conquering the 
Britiſh fleet, than the reduction of Rhode - Hand; 
and therefore put to ſea, in purſuit of them, at 
the very time that the Fort ed ad 

"— ””: 
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ried, as almoſt all the frigates had been previouſly 
burned, and the whole force collected within the 
, garriſon. 
Admiral Howe being ſenſible of the i 
of his force to that of the French fleet, which con- 
ſiſted moſtly of 80 and 74 gun ſhips, had gone to 
ea, where both fleets were ſcattered and greatly 
damaged by a moſt furious gale, which came up 
and prevented any general engagement from being 
effected at that time The Langueduc, Count De 
Eftaign's own ſhip of 90 guns, having loſt her 
maſts in the ſquall, was attacked in that ſhattered 
condition by the Renown of only 50 guns, who 
notwithſtanding her inferiority of force, after a 
furious battle, had almoſt made her a prize, when 
ſome more of the French fleet, hove in fight, 
r 
the cnterprize. 

sn the Preſton of 50 
guns, commanded by Commodore Hotham, fell 
in with the Tennant, a French 80 gun fhip; and, 
in all probability would have taken her, had 
not the night put an end to the engagement. 
During which, the lfis of 50 guns was chaſed, 
and overtaken by a French 74 gun flag-ſhip, ſup- 
poſed to be the Czxfar, when a hot engagement 
commenced, which laſted, with great fury, on | 
both fides; in which time, the Is had obtained 
ſuch a iority of fire, that the French ſhip 
found it neceſſary to have recourſe to her fails, and 
made off with all expedition; while the Its, being 
much difabled in her rigging, was in no condition 


for purſuing. 
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The Britiſh fleet, having ſuffered a great deal 
of damage in the ftorm, were under the 
of returning to New-York, in order to refit ; while 
the French, being alſo conſiderably damaged, re- 
turned to Rhode-Ifſand, where they only ftaid a 
few days, and then ſet off for Boſton, being a 
place of greater ſafety for repairing their loſs re- 
ceived in the gale, and in the engagement with 

In the mean time, General Sullivan continued 
to throw up works againſt the garriſon of Rhode- 
Hand, in full expectation, that the French fleet 
would return in time to cffeftuate the reduction of 

But, Count De Eftaign, notwithſtanding the 
earneſt ſolicitation of General Sullivan, did not 
think proper to undertake an affair of ſuch appa- 
rent difficulty, in his then ſhattered condition, 
which, nevertheleſs gave the Americans, engaged 
in that expedition, no favourable idea of their 
new allies, as they had drawn them, by delufive 
hopes, into a moſt dangerous enterprize, and there 
abandoned them, at the very time when fucceſs 
might have been effectually obtained. 

During theſe apprehenfions and diſcontents, 
General Sullivan was deſerted by the New-England 
and Connecticut volunteers, who compoſed a con- 
fiderable part of his army, which obliged him, in 
that alarming fituation, to endeavour the preſerva- 
tion of his army, by the accompliſhment of 2 ge- 
neral retreat. 2 

He accordingly, on the 22d of Auguſt, 
to ſend off his heavy artillery and baggage, and 


rouſly attacked by the troops from the garriſon: 
notwithſtanding of which, he made good his re- 
treat to the North end of the Iſland, where, being 
in a place of natural and artificial fafety, he paſſed 
over his army to the Continent, on the night of 
the 3oth, only a little before Sir Henry Clinton 
arrived with fuch 2 formidable force, as would 
have eſſectually fixed the fate of his troops, had 
they remained till that time upon the Hand. 
Admiral Howe, having refitted his fleet with all 
poilible expedition, again put to fea in queſt of 
Count de Eſtaign, who had fo eſſectually fecured 
his fleet in the harbour of Boſton, as to render an 
attack to little or no purpoſe. Upon which Lord 
Howe returned to New-York with the flect; and, 
in ſome time after, failed for England, being re- 
ſeas. | 
thus employed, at the game of hide and feet, the 
army was encamped upon Long-lihnd, at King's 
bridge, and about the city of New-York, which 
was, by this time, fo over-crammed with additi- 
onal inhabitants, that a number of families, who 
had come round from Philadelphia, were obliged 
to take up their quarters in little temporary huts, 
without knowing by what means to procure a fub- 
fiſtance for themſelves and children; while vaſt 
numbers of perſons, who had been opulent planters 
and merchants in Virginia, or ſome other of the 
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gence and dejection, e by the 9, 
of the e. | 


RIES TOE 
tremity of the Mund of that name, having a fine 
ſpacious harbour on both fides and one end, form- 
ed by the North and Eaſt Rivers, which ſeparate 
it from the Jerſeys and Long-Iſland; and are both 
navigable for ſhips of the largeſt burden. 

On the very Point where the two Rivers unite, 
and form the Bay, ſtands a formidable battery, 
which the Americans had Rrongly fortified before 
its reduction in the year 2776 
The plan of the city of New-York, which was 
built by the Dutch, is but very confuſed and irre- 
gular; having been formed according as chance or 
circumſtance produced, like moſt of the towns in 
Europe. — The ftreets are narrow, and generally 
very dirty, having only one ftrand which runs a- 
long the middle The houſes being moſtly built of 

ö | 
but tolerably taſty in their form. 

The priacipet public baillings we: the Gover- 


. > Cn a CEE, by 
few of its kind. 


The inhabitants of New-York, owing i» thaie 
great intercourſe with people of all nations, and 
their natural candour of diſpoſition, are even ftill 
more open and hoſpitable in their manners, than ſome 
of the other large towns in America.—lt is excced- 
ingly charming and agreeable to obſerve the gene- 
rous and contented ſmile which appears in the ge- 


nor's houſe, and St. PauFs church; the latter of 
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and, upon going out, == 


of the officers of the army, who had taken the fire- 


engines out of the hands of their proper keepers; 
and not knowing how to work them themſelves, 
had rendered thoſe very uſeful machines, in a great 
meafure uſclefs : till at laſt, by uncommon exerti- 
ons, and with great dificulty, it was put a ſtop to, 
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after it had burned down about 100 houſes, in- 
r 
and other accoutrements for the army. 
The devaſtation occaſioned by this furious con- 
flagration, was not only aſſecting, but exceedingly 
diſtrefling ; for numbers of famille had now loſt 
— of 9 
the a 
Fre 
by what means this unhappy accident was occafion- 
r 
deen done by „ Cy eye 
and difaſfeftted to the Britiſh army. 
The commander in chief. bõng informed of the 
order: e =" rcuea 
iſfned a threatning proclamation, prohibiting. 
officers of the army from medling with the engines, 
in caſe of a future fire. 
be thunder-guſts, r 
| in that ſeaſon of the year, about this 
time roared with uncommon fury; and, the very 
day after the fire, ſtruck an ordnance floop, which 
hy in the river, with about 250 barrels of gun- 
powder on board, and blew up on the ſame inſtant 
with the thunder-clap : both exploſions forming 
one of the moſt tremendous roars that poſlibly ever 
was heard, which had ſuch an effect upon the city, 
that almolt all the were ſhattered to 
pieces; and St. Faure church, which ſtands at the 
pper extremity of the town, was rent from top 
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than the honour of 2 perſonal viſfit, could it be 
done confiftent with public affairs : and 
he had but one vote in Congreſs, yet that ſhould 
be againſt it.” 
The Congreſs at haſt, in order effeftually to blaſt 
the character of the Commiſſioners with the people, 
and as a pretence for not entering upon the nego- 
ciation of a treaty, thought proper to refobve, 
* That Governor Johnſtone had attempted to bribe 
the virtue of Congreſs, by ſoliciting a lady in Phi- 
hdelphia, to uſe her influence with one Colonel 
Ried, 2 member of that body, to accept of a con- 
fiderable fam from Great- Britain; and that it was 
therefore i with the dignity and ho- 
nour of to tranſact any buſineſs with a 
body of men, connected with fuch an infiduous 
This immediately hyonght ca 2 Kterary war de- 
tween the Governor and Congreſs; and, in a long 
and ſpirited remonſtrance, he endeavoured to vin- 
dicate himſelf from ſuch aſperſions, by © alledging, 
that a body of men, who were capable of violating 
the moſt folemn convention, upon the frivolous 
pretence, that a few catridge-boxes were awanting, 
were alſo capable of fabricating the groſſeſt fal- 
ſhoods.” —And, in order to remove their pretence, 
for not entering upon a treaty, be reſigned his 
gy” gy” gr, gg 
no objetions to the ' Earl of Carlifle, Sir Henry 
Clinton, and William Eden, Eſq.” 
At haſt, before the Commiſſioners ſhould return 


to England, in order to leave the Americans incx- 
| euſcable, they drew up a long manifeſto to the 


H h 2 


| 
| 


2 full refloration of their ancient ws and privi- 
leges, never to be taxed by Great-Britain : 
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people of the ſeveral Colonies, again adviſing them 
to accept of the terms of peace, and enforcing their 
arguments, by long details of the former clemency 
of Great- Britain; and charging them with the de- 
ſolations intended to be carried through that coun- 
try, as fince they were to become an accelion to 
France, that Great-Britain would render it as nſe- 


any particular province, or 
accede to the terms of reconciliation, ſhould have 


an 
at the fame time, a free and unlimited 
pardon to every of perſons, who 
ould be difpoled to return to their former alle- 
Thirteen copies of this manifeſto were figned, 
and ſent to the Aﬀemblies of the ſeveral colonies, 
with forty days to conſider of its contents; but 
met with the fame reception as the former addreſſes, 
whilc they — of 
granting a pardon to thoſe who were, at the fame 
time, acknowledged to have never offended, by 
being offered more advantageous terms, than ever 
had been aſk<d, at the time when they were driven 
to the horrid reſource of going to war. 

In the mean time, Lord Cathcart, who, by his | 
great merit in 2 military capacity, had raiſed him- 
ſelf to be firſt Aid-de-camp to the Commander in : 


- 
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cat te dabeoing, of Oe, 
able detachment, rr 
harbour, a refort for American privatecrs, where 

he deſtroyed a number of ftores and falt-works ; and 
took, and ſent round to New-York, 2 fine large 
frigate; while about 250 of his men, 
and totally defcated a party of Americans, under 
the command of one Count Polaſki, a cruel, athive, 
and enterprizing enemy, who, at this time, had 
ordered his men to give no quarter; but was now 
paid in his own coin: for great part of his infantry, 
and fome of his principal officers, were guy by (he 


; Sir Henry Clinton having, in this expedition, 
deſtroyed a vaſt number of veſſela and ſmall craft, 
returned to New-York, and began to provide for 
the accommodation of the troops durivg the. 


winter. 
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Although 1 I had lived exceedingly happy, thro” 
the courſe of the mmer in New-York, and might 


have flaid there with fucceſs and comfort; yet as 
$5 Rpihell eee 
propriety * 


large well-manned ſhip, mounting 26 great guns, 
beſides ſome fwivels ;—and, towards the end of the 
year 1778, with a mixture of joy and regret, bid 
2 long adieu to the once happy Continent of North 
America. 

In about two weeks after we had left New-York, 
one morning as we were ſeparated a good way from 
the fleet, we obſerved, at a great diſtance, a three- 
maſted ſhip, with all fail ſet, bearing down upon 
tain determined to riſque an engagement; 
immediately the whole crew were in a buſtle in 
preparing for battle. | 

The were all ſtationed on the quarter- 

deck, and accoutred with arms to act as marines ; 
while ſome, who had before talked very high, be- 
gan now to look pale and ſkulk into the hold, but 
were foon chaſed up by the mates, who ſwore that 
every hand on board ſhould be employed in time 
advanced, we ſoon obſerved her to be a fine new 
frigate-built veſſel, mounting 22 great guns, be- 
fides fwivels.— But the no ſooner obſerved our 
25 near to the wind as the could. We in 
E. when and, in a little, got within random 


when à fort of running engagement com- 
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menced, without eſſect on either fide, till the at 
laſt cut us out of the wind, and got clear off. 
Being, by this time, 2 conftiderable way from 
the fleet, we were next night terribly alarmed, by 
the ſecond mate calling down the hatch, that the 
ſhip was on fire; and having gone upon the deck, 
we underſtood that it had begun among a parcel 
of oakum, and was now blazng away in 2 moſt 
triumphant manner: but by the activity of the o- 
ficers and crew, it was at laſt extinguiſhed, to the 
inexpreſlible joy of all on board. 

At length, ther > madly ee? ces 
five weeks, we arrived at Cork; from whence, by 
ſeveral ftages, I got over to Greenock, and imme- 
diately proceeded to the pleafant banks of the river 
Forth, where I found my friends and relations 
much in the fame fituation, and fully as well as I 
had left them. 


Here I ſhall, in conformity to my plan, conclude 
this volume; and, with permiſſion, the hiftory of 
the war The ſubſequent tranſactions being per- 
fectiy recent, while its preſent fituation is fo ap- 
parently myſterious, as to exclude all conjecture, 
when, or in what manner, it may draw to an end. 
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